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HE present age has come in for 
an ample share of praise or 
blame according to the different 
stand-points from which its ac- 
tivities are viewed. It is pre- 
eminently the age of progress, 
of education, of broad-minded- 


XG] ness, of liberal views, and, we 
must add, of hostility to revealed 


truth. In former times, as the 
2.) Holy Father says, the Catholic 
apologist had to deal with men 


who set private reason above 

the teaching office of the 

Church, who rejected divine tra- 

a dition, and clung to Scripture as 

the one source of revelation and the final appeal in matters of 
faith. To-day we have to contend with the legitimate progeny 
of the Reformers, to wit, the Rationalists, who, like successive 
plagues of locusts, have swooped upon the remnant of the 
supernatural left by their predecessors and have _ utterly 
devoured it. “They deny that there is any such thing as reve- 
lation or inspiration or Holy Scripture at all; they see instead 
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only the forgeries and falsehoods of men; they set down the 
Scripture narratives as stupid fables and lying stories; the 
prophecies and the oracles of God are to them either predictions 
made after the event,- or forecasts formed by the light of 
nature; the miracles and the wonders of God’s power are not 
what they are said to be, but the startling effects of natural 
Jaw or else mere tricks or myths; and the Apostolic Gospels 
and writings are not the work of the Apostles at all.”* This 
“higher criticism,” as it is used, or rather abused by godless 
men, seems to have alarmed certain Catholic theologians and 
Catholic scientists, who think that the best way to meet the foe 
is to narrow inspiration to Faith and Morals, or if it must 
extend to other parts of Scripture, let it be so attenuated as 
not to exclude error. This view of inspiration, as we shall see, 
is directly against the teaching of the Encyclical “ Providentissi- 
mus Deus.” 

In dealing with the Inerrancy of Scripture we have two 
questions to ask and to answer: 

I. First, does inspiration by its very nature and of necessity 
exclude error? 

II. What is the extent of inspiration in Holy Writ ? 

The first question asks what zs inspiration; the second, how 
far does it go: in philosophical language, one is concerned with 
the comprehension, the other with the extension of the term. 

I. To the first question we answer that inspiration, by its 
very nature, is incompatible with error, so that a sentence or a 
part of a sentence cannot be inspired and erroneous at the 
same time. To show this, let us analyze the idea and see what 
are the elements of which it is composed. From Jewish tradi- 
tion, acknowledged and confirmed by Christ and his Apostles, 
from Christian tradition, from the Councils of the Church as 
well as from Holy Writ itself, we know that God is the Author 
of Sacred Scripture. But in what sense is he its author? To 
be the author of a thing is to be its source or efficient cause. 
Now, God is not the author of Scripture in the sense of 
universal or first cause; else he might be called the author 
of all books sacred and profane. Neither is he author of the 
Bible as particular and so/e cause; for in that case there would 
be no subject of inspiration, no penman inspired of God, no 
inspiration properly so called. He must, then, be the author of 
Scripture as principal cause, using the inspired writer as_ his 
instrument. How does he use this living, intelligent, free instru- 


* Encyclical. 
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ment? or in other words, what is the effect of inspiration on 
the sacred writer? It has a threefold effect: c//umination of 
the intellect to understand exactly what God wishes him to 
write; an zmpulse of the will to write just so much and no 
more ; and divine assistance to express it in apt words and with 
infallible truth. Without an enlightening of the writer’s mind, 
the book would not contain the thoughts of God but of man, 
and hence God would not be its author. Without a movement 
of the will, the hagiographer would not be an instrument in the 
hands of God; for, according to St. Thomas,* an instrument as 
such must be moved by the principal agent. Without divine 
assistance as he wrote, he might express what God wished, 
more or less exactly, but not with infallible truth. This is the 
Catholic idea of inspiration clearly laid down in the Encyclical : 
“ Because the Holy Ghost employed men as his instruments, we 
cannot therefore say that it was those inspired instruments who 
happened to fall into error and not the primary author. For 
by supernatural power he so moved and impelled them to 
write, he was so present to them, that the things which he 
ordered and those only, they first understood rightly, then 
willed to write down faithfully, and finally expressed in apt 
words and with infallible truth.” The argument contained in 
the preceding passage is this: as the Holy Ghost cannot be the 
author of error, and as the sacred writer must express his mes- 
sage in apt words and with infallible truth, it follows that 
whatever is written under the influence of inspiration cannot be 
false; that is, inspiration, as far as it goes, excludes error. 

II. Now comes the question, How far does it go as a mat- 
ter of fact? Does it extend to every statement, to every sen- 
tence, to every word in the original text, or is it confined to 
Faith and Morals? The answers given to this question by 
Catholic theologians may be divided into two extremes and a 
mean: one errs by excess, the other by defect, and, as a conse- 
quence, the correct opinion holds a middle ground. Let us see 
what ecclesiastical documents have to say on the subject. The 
Council of Florence + (1439-45) defined that God is the author 
of the Old and New Testament because both were written 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The Council of 
Trent ¢ (1545-63) pronounced anathema against any one who 
refused to accept as sacred and canonical the books of Scrip- 
ture, whole and entire with all their parts, as they are wont to 


* Summa Th., iii. q. 62, a. 1. + Decretum pro Jacobitis. 
tSessio iv., Decretum de Canonicts Scripturis, 
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be read in the Catholic Church and as contained in the old 
Latin Vulgate. The Vatican Council (1870) explains why the 
books of the Old and New Testament, whole and entire with 
all their parts, are to be received as sacred and canonical and 
are’ so received by the Church: “not because, having been 
composed by human industry alone, they were afterwards 
approved by her authority; nor only because they contain 
revelation without error; but because, having been written 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they have God for 
their Author.” * And in the fourth canon of the same chapter 
it adds: “If any one will not receive as sacred and canonical 
the books of Holy Scripture, whole and entire with all their 
parts, as enumerated by the sacred Tridentine Synod, or if any 
one deny that they are divinely inspired; \et him be anathe- 
ma.” But, it may be asked, if it be solemnly defined that 
the Scriptures are inspired with all their parts, how were Catho- 
lics at liberty to dispute the extent of inspiration? For the 
simple reason that it was not clear what was meant by the 
word “part” in the Tridentine definition. Nor was the doubt 
removed by the Vatican Council; for Cardinal Franzelin, in his 
speech before the sacred synod, declared that nothing was 
added to the definition of Trent as to the extent of inspiration, 
and that it still remained an open question with theologians. 
Here are the exact words of the cardinal:+ “As regards the 
extent of inspiration, by an express appeal to the Council of 
Trent is meant that those parts are to be believed inspired 
which Trent declared to be sacred and canonical. But ques- 
tions hitherto disputed among Catholics as to the sense in 
which the phrase parts of books in the Tridentine decree should 
be understood, are neither defined nor touched. Consequently 
nothing has been added to the definition of Trent on the 
extent of inspiration.” 
VERBAL INSPIRATION. 


As an error by excess we have the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion, which held that every word, not to say every inflectional 
ending, in the original text was inspired. At one time this 

‘opinion was defended to some extent in Catholic schools, and 
was held by the first reformers; but I must add in justice, their 
successors have made ample amends for this bit of strictness by 
going to the other extreme. We reject verbal inspiration on the 
following grounds: (a) First of all from the passage of the En- 
cyclical already cited, which requires “apt words” and nothing 

* Constitutio Dei Filius, cap. 2. + Collectio Lacensts, vol. vii. p. 1621. 
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more, to convey God’s message to mankind. Provided they are 
capable of expressing the meaning intended, that is sufficient. 
Now, that the same ideas can be expressed in a variety of ways, 
nobody will deny who has studied the synonyms of grammar, 
the figures of rhetoric, or the convertible propositions of logic. 
(6) In the second place, the theory of verbal inspiration multi- 
plies miracles without necessity, and miracles are not to be 
assumed without proof. In this matter nothing more is to be 
granted than what is required in order that God should be, in 
a true sense, the author of Scripture;.and for this it is suffi- 
cient, as a general rule, that he supply the matter of the sacred 
volume, the ideas, the truths to be penned. (c) Moreover, we 
find a diversity of style corresponding to the character and learn- 
ing of the different writers; for example, Isaias is sublime in 
thought and refined in diction, whereas the style of the shep- 
herd Amos is simple to a degree bordering on rusticity. Here 
and there in the sacred books we find faults against taste or 
anomalies in grammar and rhetoric, which are hard to explain 
if we suppose verbal dictation on the part of the Holy Spirit. 
If God wished the inspired writer to be considered as a mere 
amanuensis who took down dictation word for word, why did 
the Divine Author change his style and commit solecisms in 
grammar as if to conceal his own identity? (d@) Again, the words 
of Christ are differently related by different evangelists. Take, 
for example, the consecration under the form of bread. St. 
Matthew (xxvi. 26) says: “Take ye and eat, this is my body.” 
St. Mark (xiv. 12) has: “Take ye, this is my body.” St. Luke 
(xxii. 19): “ This is my body, which is given for you.” St. Paul 
(I. Cor. xi. 24): “ Take ye and eat: this is my body which shall 
be delivered for you.” Nay more, one and the same writer, 
Moses, gives the Decalogue, which was written by God’s own 
hand, in different words and varied style in different places. 
(Cfr. Exod. xx.; Lev. xix., xxvi.; Deut. v.) Hence we conclude 
that different words can express the same ideas without destroy- 
ing inspiration, and therefore inspiration per se does not require 
a set form of words. (¢) As a last argument against verbal in- 
spiration we may refer to the second book of Machabees, where 
the writer apologizes for poverty of style and bad arrangement, 
while he offers no excuse for the matter, which was suggested 
by the Holy Spirit, who is above excuse. And St. Paul himself 
(II. Cor. xi.) confesses that he is “rude in speech, but not in 
knowledge,” and the reason doubtless was that his speech was 
human, while his knowledge was divine. 
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RESTRICTED AND ATTENUATED INSPIRATION, 


Just as the theory of verbal inspiration erred by going too far, 
so other theories sin by not going far enough ; they restrict inspir- 
ation to certain parts, or they reduce it to a minimum which 
does not exclude error, or they deny the historical character of 
certain books. In the seventeenth century Holden, a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, held that inspiration extended only to those parts 
of Scripture which are either purely doctrinal or have a neces- 
sary and proximate connection with doctrine; in the other parts 
God assisted the inspired writer just as he assists any pious 
author whatever, neither more nor less.* Holden’s book was 
condemned by the Sorbonne. Erasmus and Grotius went a step 
further and admitted errors in the primitive text. In our own 
days Rohling denied the veracity of Scripture in science and 
natural history;+ and Lenormant extended the same doctrine to 
certain historical parts, such as the first ten chapters of Genesis, 
together with the books of Job and Ruth. According to him, 
these writings were not composed with a view to form a history, 
and have no historical value whatever; they are mere myths, 
and only a figurative way of presenting sublime truths. His 
book + is on the index. Canon di Bartolo, whose book§ is also 
on the index, distinguished a maximum and a minimum in inspir- 
ation: the former regards faith and morals, and excludes error; 
the latter covers the remaining ground, and is compatible with 
misstatements and erroneous views. The minimum merely keeps 
the hagiographer from contradicting what the maximum dictated, 
but may allow him to blunder in science or history. Monsignor 
d’Hulst, who occupied the Notre Dame pulpit in Paris for some 
Lenten seasons past, is thought to favor lax views on inspiration. 
He divides Catholic opinions on the subject into a right wing, 
a left wing, and a centre. To the right wing belong those who 
admit neither error nor the shadow of error in the original text 
of Scripture; to the left wing those who admit inaccuracies not 
to say downright falsehoods; in the centre, the place of virtue, 
stands Monsignor d’Hulst himself. What his precise views are 
on the subject in question is largely a matter of surmise, for he 
does not state them very clearly. Judging from the sympathy 
with which he throws himself into the opinions of the left wing 
and champions its cause, it is easy to divine on which side his 


* Divine Fidei Analysis, lib. i. cap. 5. 
+ Die Inspiration der Bibel und thre Bedentung fiir die freie Forschung. 
} Les Origines de histoire d apres la Bible, etc, § 7 Critert theologict. 
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sympathies lie, and what vote he would cast when it came to 
an issue.* 

On account of an article which appeared in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for July, 1884, Cardinal Newman is generally set down for 
the opinion that oditer dicta are not inspired. No doubt he 
favored that theory and would be only too glad if it could be 
held. He had a tendency, in general, to make things as easy as 
possible for the Catholic apologist, and to lessen the difficulties 
which confront those who propose to enter the Church of Rome, 
The object of the aforesaid article is to prove that the inspiration 
of obiter dicta in Scripture is not de fide; and that when a Cath- 
olic student is pressed by a Scriptural difficulty which he has 
neither the learning nor the ability to grapple with, he may 
pass it by without violating communion with his church. While 
his main purpose was to show that it is not of faith that oditer 
dicta are inspired, the cardinal went further and adduced posi- 
tive reasons to prove that, as a matter of fact, they are not in- 
spired. On page 189 he writes: “ And now comes the important 
question, in what respect are the Canonical books inspired? It 
cannot be in every respect unless we are bound de fide to believe 
that ‘terra in @ternum stat, and that heaven is above us, and 
that there are no antipodes. And it seems unworthy of the 
Divine Greatness that the Almighty should, in his revelation of 
himself to us, undertake mere secular duties and assume the office 
of a narrator, as such, or an historian or geographer except so far 
as the secular duties bear directly upon the revealed truth.” Again, 
on page 197: “And here I am led on to inquire whether odzter 
dicta are conceivable in an inspired document. We know that 
they are held to exist and even required in treating of the dog- 
matic utterances of Popes, but are they compatible with inspira- 
tion? The common opinion is that they are not. . . . Now, 
it is in favor of their being such unauthoritative odzter dicta that, 
unlike those which occur in dogmatic utterances of Popes and 
Councils, they are, in Scripture, not doctrinal, but mere unim- 


* La Question Bibligue, Correspondant, Janvier, 1893. 

Monsignor d’Hulst, as Rector of the Catholic University of Paris, together with the 
professors in the theological faculty of the university, sent a letter of adhesion and submission 
to the Encyclical, and also a personal letter to the Holy Father. In this latter he professes 
that he did not intend to set forth his personal opinions, but only to give account of various 
hypotheses of Catholic authors, in his article on La Question Bibligue. Among these he says 
there was one which he then regarded as a free opinion, viz., ‘‘that which limits the guaran- 
tee of absolute inerrancy resulting from the fact of inspiration to matters of faith and morals.” 
He then adds: “‘I willingly acknowledge that the latter part of the Encyclical does not allow 
this opinion to be held any longer.” These and other letters of adhesion are published in an 
appendix to Father Brandi’s La Questione Biblica.—Ep. C. W. 
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portant statements of fact; whereas those of Popes and Councils 
may relate to faith and morals, and are said to be uttered odtter, 
because they are not contained within the scope of the formal 
definition, and imply no intention of binding the consciences of 
the faithful. There docs not seem to be any serious difficulty in 
admitting their existence in Scripture.” 

Obiter dicta as commonly understood include such things as 
St. Paul’s cloak, Toby’s dog, and the salutations at the end of 
the epistles; but the cardinal uses the phrase in a wider sense, 
when he says (p. 198): “By oditer dicta 1 also mean such 
statements as we find in the book of Judith, that Nabuchodono- 
sor was king of Ninive.” This extension of oditer dicta and 
corresponding’ limitation of inspiration would give to a large 
part of the Written Word merely human authority; and 
indeed in one place (p. 190) he seems to argue for the divine 
authorship of the Bible history “in its substantial fulness” 
only. And yet, according to Father MacDevitt,* there is noth- 
ing in Newman’s opinion “to offend the most sensitive 
theological acumen.” When taken to task by Bishop Healey 
for his broad view, the cardinal called attention to his main 
proposition, that the inspiration of odtter dicta is not of faith, 
and that “we must not confuse what is indisputable as well as 
true, with what may indeed be true, yet is disputable” (p. 187). 
Granting that the question under consideration had not been 
defined by the church, and was therefore disputable to a certain 
extent, it is as clear as day that he favored and championed 
the negative side while admitting that the affirmative is a com- 
mon opinion among Catholic theologians. 

This “broad” view of inspiration was taken up by Dr. 
Mivart and made broader yet. In the Neneteenth Century for 
July, 1887, he writes as follows: “In the matter of Biblical 
criticism Cardinal Newman has himself taken a_ step . which, 
though a very cautious and short one, as befits his responsible 
position as prince of the church, yet seems to indicate a road 
along which persons less officially fettered may boldly advance ” 
(p. 47). As the doctor was not hampered by official fetters he 
takes a stride befitting an advanced thinker, and asserts that 
the inspired passages in Scripture “may consist only of brief 
sentences scattered at wide intervals through the sacred books” 
(tbtd.) He would fain restrict inspiration to faith and morals, 
and let scientists take care of the rest of the Bible. “For,” he 
goes on to say, “God has taught us by the actual facts of 
the history of Galileo that it is to men of science that he has 

* Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures, p. 115. 
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committed the elucidation of scientific questions, scriptural or 
otherwise, and not to a consensus of theologians or to ecclesi- 
astical assemblies or tribunals” (p. 50). Take away “these two 
bugbears of timid Catholics, the consensus of theologians and 
the ordinary teaching,” and liberate us “ from every bond save 
the formal decrees of the Sovereign Pontiff teaching the whole 
church ex cathedra as to faith and morals” (d¢d.) If the 
doctor had had more regard for the consensus of theologians 
and the ordinary teaching of the church, he would never have 
written his articles on Hell; or if he did write them, they 
should not have been put on the index. I hasten to add that 
his noble submission to such a humiliation shows his heart to 
be in the right place, and his practice to be better than his 
theory. In his article on the “Catholic Church and Biblical 
Criticism ” already referred to, Dr. Mivart predicted that the 
Holy See would refrain from condemning the conclusions 
arrived at by such men as Kuenen, Wellhausen, Colenso, and 
Reuss, although they may startle and offend pious ears; that as 
the church could accommodate her old ways and habits to 
heliocentric Astronomy in the seventeenth century, to Geology 
in the eighteenth, and to Biology in the nineteenth, so in the 
twentieth would she take up the results of Higher Criticism 
even as practised by Rationalists, and make them her own. His 
prediction has been falsified in the event; he promised fair 
weather, and a storm came; he cried peace, but there is no 
peace; lax views on inspiration are forbidden by the Encyclical. 

I may mention in passing that Dr. Briggs, of New York, 
belongs to that new school of Biblical Criticism * whose object 
seems to be, to pick flaws in the inspired writings. The third 
of the charges brought against him ran as follows: “The 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America charges 
the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., with teaching that errors may 
have existed in the original text of Holy Scripture, as it came 
Jrom the hand of its authors: which is contrary to the essential 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scripture and in the standards of 
the said church, that the Holy Scripture is the word of God 
written, immediately inspired, and the rule of faith and 
practice.” 

VIA MEDIA. 

While rejecting verbal inspiration on the one hand, and a 
restricted or attenuated form on the other, we hold that every 

* As to the use and abuse, the province and the limits of Higher and Lower Biblical 


Criticism, I refer the reader to an article of rare merit in the American Catholic Quarterly 
for July, 1894, by Dr. Grannan, of the Catholic University. 
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sentence and every statement in the original text were inspired. 
The Encyclical leaves no room for doubt on this point, for it 
says: *“ Jt ts absolutely wrong and forbidden either to narrow in- 
spiration to certain parts only of Holy Scripture, or to admit that 
the sacred writer has erred. For the system of those who, in 
order to rid themselves of difficulties, do not hesitate to con- 
cede that divine inspiration regards things of faith and morals 
and nothing beyond, because (as they wrongly think) in a ques- 
tion of the truth or falsehood of a passage, we should con- 
sider not so much what God said as the reason and purpose 
which he had in saying it,—this system cannot be tolerated. 
For all the books, which the church receives as sacred and 
canonical, are written, wholly and entirely with all their parts, 
at the dictation of the Holy Ghost; and so far is it from 
being possible that any error can co-exist with inspiration, that 
inspiration not only is essentially incompatible with error, but 
excludes and rejects it as absolutely and necessarily, as it is 
impossible that God himself, the Supreme Truth, can utter that 
which is not true. . . . Hence because the Holy Ghost 
employed men as his instruments, we cannot therefore say 
that it was these inspired instruments who happened to fall into 
error, and not the primary author. For by supernatural power 
he so moved and impelled them to write—he was so present to 
them—that those things which he ordered and those only 

they expressed in apt words and with infallible truth. Other- 
wise it could not be said that he was the author of the entire 
Scripture. . . . It follows that those who maintain that an 
error is possible in any genuine passage of the sacred writings, 
either pervert the Catholic notion of inspiration, or make God 
the author of such error. And so emphatically were all the 
Fathers and Doctors agreed that the divine writings, as left by 
the hagiographers, are free from all error, that they labored 
earnestly, with no less skill than reverence, to reconcile with 
each other the numerous passages which seem at variance—the 
very passages which in great measure have been taken up by 
the ‘higher criticism’; for they were unanimous in laying tt 
down that those writings in their entirety and in all their parts 
were equally from the affiatus of Almighty God, and that God, 
speaking by the sacred writers, could not set down anything but 
what was true.’ According to the doctrine here stated it is 
wrong and forbidden to restrict inspiration to certain parts of 
Scripture or to admit that the sacred writer has erred: to admit 
error is to impugn the veracity of God or to pervert the Catho- 


* Translation as given in the dmeritcan Catholic Quarterly Review. 
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lic idea of inspiration; for the sacred writer wrote those things 
and those only which God ordered, and he expressed them in 
apt words and with infallible truth. Here, then, is an answer 
to our two questions as to the nature and extent of inspiration : 

I. Juspiration by its nature ts incompatible with error. 

II. /uspiration extended to every sentence and statement in the 
primitive text. 

Are we, then, to conclude that inspiration begins and ends 
with the matter of the sacred volume? Is, it concerned only with 
the thoughts, the ideas, the statements, and with nothing be- 
yond? No, we are not to lay down a hard-and-fast rule, which 
admits of no exception. It seems to belong to the principal 
author to determine, in a general way, the specific form of the 
inspired message, whether it shall be in prose or in verse, in the 
shape of an epistle or a psalm or a dialogue or a narrative. 
Although inspiration per se does not require a set form of words, 
per accidens it may, when there is question of a mystery, such as 
the Blessed Trinity, which demands exact wording; or in pas- 
sages in which the Holy Ghost intended to supply in after ages 
the precise words of dogmatic formulas; or again, where a mys- 
tical meaning is superadded, or the form of a sacrament exactly 
prescribed. Of course, it is not always easy to determine, in 
particular, when the style was dictated word for word, and when 
it was not. In certain cases the connection between the thought 
and a set form of words may .be necessary, in others it may be 
only convenient, and in others still it may be altogether indifferent. 

As truth cannot contradict truth, so there can be no veal con- 
tradiction between science and the Bible. How, then, are we to 
reconcile apparent contradictions? First of all let the claims of 
science or archeology be proved beyond doubt, and let nothing 
be taken for granted. Those who attack the Bible are to be 
suspected on general principles, from their very hostility to 
everything supernatural. Their data are often uncertain, their 
assertions rash, their conclusions forced and _ illogical. While 
subjecting heaven and earth to human reason, they are them- 
selves the most unreasonable of mortals. A Babylonian brick or 
an Egyptian sarcophagus has more weight in their eyes than all 
the books of the Canon put together. They seem to forget that 
early chroniclers were more poets than historians; that dates 
were generally given in round numbers rather than exact figures ; 
and that national pride made primitive peoples claim a far higher 
antiquity than belonged to them. Only the other day, Profes- 
sor Erman, a learned German archeologist, struck off, at a sin- 
gle blow, a thousand years from Egyptian chronology; and his 
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critics declare that further modifications in the same direction 
are needed still. *“In matters of chronology Professor Erman 
differs greatly from Mariette and Maspero, for he places the 
sixth dynasty as late as B.C. 2500, while they date it at B.C. 
3700 and 3300 respectively. There is no doubt that serious 
modifications in Egyptian chronology must shortly be made.” 

What is said of archeology may be said also of those sciences 
which claim to contradict revealed truth. Last August Lord 
Salisbury, as president of the British Association, delivered a 
remarkable address at Oxford on the limitations of our present 
scientific knowledge, which was supposed to be so thorough and 
far-reaching. Towards .the close of his speech, taking up the 
subject of evolution, his lordship showed that, in the face of 
certain difficulties which he discussed, the laity is justified in 
returning a verdict of “ Not proven” on the wider issues of the 
Darwinian school; that the modern scientist has no resource but 
to fall back on the mediate or immediate principle of design ; 
and that, with men of common sense, modern discoveries are 
powerless to dislodge the old belief in a Creator and Ruler of 
the universe. 

As the first step to be taken against the enemies of the 
Bible is to have them prove their point beyond a doubt, so a 
second would be, to make sure that the text in question be 
genuine and complete. The original writings, as they came from 
the hand of the sacred penman, have long since disappeared, 
and we have nothing to-day but copies of the primitive text. 
Now, as the Holy Father says, it is true, no doubt, that copy- 
ists have made mistakes, although a mistake in any particular 
case is not to be admitted except when the proof is clear. 
Even the Latin Vulgate, which was declared by the Council of 
Trent to be the official text and to be substantially correct, is 
admitted to contain errors in matters of minor importance; this 
seems plain from the consent of theologians, from the preface 
to the Vulgate itself, as well as from the fact that several popes 
have set about preparing as correct an edition as possible. 
Hence when the Holy Father speaks of the absolute inerrancy 
of Scripture he is careful to mention the “genuine” text, or 
the sacred writings “as left by the hagiographers.’”’ To deter- 
mine whether any particular text be genuine or not, is the pro- 
vince of textual or “lower criticism.” 

When the claims of science have been proved to a certainty, 
and the text shown to be genuine, if there be any clash be- 
tween the two, we must have recourse to a principle laid down 


* Nature, October 25, 1894. 
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in the Encyclical: we must distinguish between the adsolute and 
relative truth of Scripture. An example will make my meaning 
clear. Take that passage in the book of Josue where it is said, 
that “the sun stood still in the midst of the heaven, and hasted 
not to go down the space of one day” (x. 13). Here the sacred 
writer seems to imply that the sun moves round the earth—a 
scientific error! We must remember, as the Holy Father says, 
that “ordinary speech primarily and properly describes what 
comes under the senses; and somewhat in the same way the 
sacred writers . . . put down what God, speaking to men, 
signified, in the way that men could- understand and were accus- 
tomed to.” They used the language of their day to describe 
phenomena which the Holy Spirit did not intend them to ex- 
plain scientifically. If the Divine Author intended to give a 
complete system of astronomy or geology, no doubt he would 
have taken care that his human instrument used words which 
should be scientifically more correct. But as that was not the 
object of supernatural revelation, all the Holy Spirit wished was, 
that the words used should be capable of bearing a true sense 
according to the principles of hermeneutics and the genius of 
human language. The words may be vague at times, as in the 
first part of Genesis, where the Hebrew word (yom) for day 
etymologically may signify a period of years, or a space of 
twenty-four hours. Again, it is not necessary to suppose that 
the inspired writer always knew the exact explanation of the 
phenomena which he described. Such being the case, we ask, 
if scientific men can speak of the sun as “rising” and “setting ”’ 
without any prejudice to their veracity, even though they know 
better, why should similar expressions be considered errors in 
Scripture, which was never intended as a scientific treatise ? 

In the words of the Encyclical, let scholars “loyally hold 
that God, the Creator and Ruler of all things, is also the 
Author of the Scriptures; and that therefore nothing can be 
proved, either by physical science or archeology, which can 
really contradict the Scripture. . . . As time goes on, mis- 
taken views die and disappear; but truth remaineth and groweth 
stronger for ever and ever.” Let us bear in mind the golden 
rule of St. Augustine: “If in the sacred books I meet anything 
which seems contrary to truth, I shall not hesitate to conclude 
that either the text is faulty, or that the translator has not ex- 
pressed the meaning of the passage, or that I myself do not 
understand.” 
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BROOK FARM TO-DAY. 


BY A. A. MCGINLEY. 


it were not that the revered name of Father 
Hecker is inseparably connected with Brook Farm, 
where he passed through some of the most inter- 
esting phases of his singular spiritual life, the 
place might never have held any interest for 
Catholics beyond what is usually given by them to similar 
monuments outside the church. 

Not that Brook Farm ever assumed a character exclusively 
religious, but the study of its inner life in the spiritual sense, 
as illustrated in the lives of the majority of its members, is only 
another illustration of the unrestful wanderings of the human 
soul into alien paths in its yearning search for truth. 

It is in this sense that it is looked upon by Catholics as 
outside the church. Its social ambition for the material improve- 
ment of society appealed as strongly to Catholics as to Pro- 





testants. 

We have not only, then, been led into a closer interest in its 
material history on account of Father Hecker’s connection with 
it, but in the consideration which this brings before us of the 
high-souled motives, pure aspirations, and generous impulses 
that moved these men and women with one heart and one mind 
to give the world a great object-lesson in the practice of the 
golden rule, we are brought face to face with the fact that in 
our daily lives we are side by side with those-who are as capa- 
ble of heroism and self-sacrifice in the cause of truth as the 
best among us; that a change of their place to our own, with 
its helps and graces, and its sure light to guide our feet, would 
prove, perhaps, that they were worthier than we of the posses- 
sion of “the pearl of great price.” 

The failure of the Brook Farm community is not attributed, 
by themselves at least, as due to any “falling off in the spirit 
that actuated them in forming the organization, and when it 
came to the end, of its short-lived existence in 1847, about six 
years after its foundation, the leaders and many of its members 
went their several ways into the wide world disappointed, per- 
haps disheartened, at the futility of their human efforts in try- 
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ing to materialize a day-dream, but with the fire that had urged 
them on to the endeavor still unquenched in their hearts. 

Thirty years afterwards an attempt was made by one of the 
surviving members to have a re-union of the old brotherhood. 
Many of those who could not be present at it replied to the 
invitation sent them in terms which told that age had not worn 
away their early hopes. William H. Channing wrote: “ The faith 
and longing for the perfect organization of society have only 
deepened with time”; and Charles A. Dana declared too in his 
reply that his sentiments were still unchanged, believing that 
“the ends for which we then labored are sure at last in good 
time to be realized for mankind.” 

About three years after the departure of the Brook Farm 
community, the city of Roxbury, which has since. lost that dig- 
nity, having been annexed to Boston in 1867, purchased the 
land and the houses, and moved the city almshouse there. The 
community had erected several large houses on the grounds, 
but the best of these were destroyed by fire. The “ Eyrie,” 
the “ Pilgrim”—which had been so called after some staunch 
Puritans from Plymouth—the “ Hive,” and the “ Cottage,” besides 
a barn and a greenhouse, remained on the ground when the 
poor-farm took possession. The two latter are still standing. 
The “Pilgrim” has disappeared, leaving only a heap of stones 
to remind one of the walls that once sheltered those stout- 
hearted champions of liberty and fraternity. The “ Eyrie” has 
disappeared likewise. After it was demolished some of its tim- 
bers were used for the construction .of a _ pig-pen—literally, 
“pearls before swine.” 

It seemed almost like a mockery to those brave protestors 
against human misery that their successors at the farm should 
be the very ones who represented that misery in one of its 
most- unfortunate forms. rE 

“‘Here,” as Hawthorne wrote, “where once we toiled with 
hopeful hearts, the town paupers, aged, nerveless, and disconso- 
late, creep sluggishly afield.” 

In 1861, some time after the removal of the poor-farm to 
other quarters, Brook Farm was used as a camping ground for 
the Massachusetts Second Regiment of Infantry, under Colonel 
George H. Gordon. “Camp Andrews” it was called, after the 
governor then in office. They remained from May 11 till July 
8. Colonel Gordon has written a history of the regiment under 
the title of From Brook Farm to Cedar Mountain,* with an inter- 
esting account of its encampment at the former place. 

* From Brook Farm to Cedar Mountain. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
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“T can recall it,” he wrote, “in all the poetry of a romance 
which the pen of Hawthorne in the wildest hours of his most 
exuberant fancy could never excite in the pages of his Blithe- 
dale story. I can see it too in a reality which has for ever 
and for ever exorcised the fitful play-day of the dreamers who 
preceded us. Brook Farm is to me for ever hereafter holy 
ground; it has been consecrated by our occupancy, redeemed 
by the solemn tread of our columns upon its green sod; while 
its story shall live as an organ strain in the grand epic of 
American liberty.” 

Another period of vacancy passed after the last sound of 
trumpet call and beat of drum. had died away from hill and 
meadow land, before Brook Farm again re-echoed among its 
solitudes with the stir and bustle of human life. 

















‘* GETHSEMANE.” 


Some twenty-three years ago a corporation, formed among 
a number of Lutheran congregations, purchased the farm and 
founded there a home for orphans under the “auspices” of 
Martin Luther. It is known as the “ Martin Luther Home for 
Orphans.” On the slope of the hill, around which the Second 
Regiment lay encamped, they prepared-a place for a cemetery 
which is called “Gethsemane.” Any other name almost would 
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have been better than this. No shady olive-tree or drooping 
willow suggests that ancient retreat of solitude and prayer; not 
so much as a shrub casts a shadow against the noontide sun 
upon this lonely spot. Here the white burial slab seems to 
bleach still whiter beneath the sun’s scorching rays, and the 
freshly-turned earth of new-made graves dries up and scatters 











THE MARGARET FULLER COTTAGE. 


itself upon the green sward at the lightest touch of the summer 
wind. 

Except for this one new feature, Brook Farm remains 
unchanged in its appearance. It is perhaps even more isolated 
and less inhabited, except for the sleeping inmates of the graves 
on the hill, than it was in the days when the blithesome Brook- 
Farmers made wood and vale re-echo with the pleasant sounds 
of life. 

Not far from the cemetery, on another hill, stands the cot- 
tage still called the “Margaret Fuller Cottage,” which is now 
occupied by a farmer and his family, who sows and reaps and 
garners his crops in much the same fashion as did those dreamy 
husbandmen who ploughed furrows in these same fields before 
him, and sowed the seed of human kindness in their hearts as 

VOL, LXI.—2 
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they thus learned in the sweat of their brow how to sympa- 
thize with the lot of those who toiled not as they did, “of their 
own sweet will,” but from the unromantic and real necessity of 
“tent, and raiment, and bread.” 

Of the indications that remain of the earlier inhabitants, the 
Margaret Fuller cottage best suggests their idea of the pictur- 
esque and artistic. Removed from its present position to the 
edge of a dusty roadside it might look homely and ordinary 
enough, but it is placed so prettily here among the sheltering 
trees that one might imagine that nature had beforehand raised 
the mound and planted out her garden round about it, just in 
preparation for its coming. It is painted a deep red, which shows 
in pleasing contrast to the surrounding verdure, from amid 
which it peeps through the occasional vistas in the landscape 
that one catches in a walk around the farm. 

Far less romantic in its appearance to-day is the old farm- 
house, or,.as it was more generally called, the “ Hive.” This is 
the building properly known as the Home. A house that had 
been used by the Brook Farm community as a factory or work- 
shop has been removed from its former site and joined on to 
the Hive, making a place large enough to accommodate about 
fifty orphans. It looks bleak and barren enough now to destroy 
at first sight the poetic feelings of any stray Brook-Farmer of 
old that might chance to revisit the haunts of early days. 

But the little orphans, in blissful unconsciousness of poetic 
feelings, romp about the place as noisily and as irreverently as 
they would had no grave-eyed philosophers or social reformers 
sat within its walls and dreamed of a time when the great mil- 
lennium would come, and every one would be happy and good 
the live-long day, just as these little German orphans seem 
to. be. 

Around under the trees and on the benches sit tiny /rau- 
/einen plying their knitting-needles like little old ladies, making 
socks for themselves or their brothers, who, no doubt glad even 
at this age at being able to shift the larger share of care for 
domestic economy upon the other sex, caper around and make 
themselves heard in true masculine fashion. 

The interior of the house bears no traces of the comfort and 
cheerfulness that it is described as presenting to the traveller 
in the days of its Arcadian existence. The uncovered floors 
and ancient walls might make one shiver even on a summer 
day at the thought of being here in mid-winter in a blustering 
north-easter. 
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The old hearth, however, which Hawthorne pictures so vividly 
in Biithedale, is still here, though its cheery blaze no longer 
casts flickering shadows from wall to floor on winter nights. 
A modern stove imparts the necessary warmth instead. On the 
wall of the reception room hangs a picture of the “great re- 
former”; another is placed in the children’s dormitory, where 
it meets the first gaze from the sleepy eyes of these poor inno- 
cents when they wake in the morning, little knowing that the 
one whose picture thus greets them has deprived their young 
eyes of fairer visions and driven from their sight far sweeter 
faces and tenderer smiles from pictured saints and dear Madon- 
nas. 

Near the house a small printing establishment has been 
erected in which the orphan boys are placed to learn that trade 
when old enough. Two German papers are published here, the 
Zeuge der Wahrheit and the Lutherischer Anszeiger,* which set 
forth in language poetic, trenchant, or merely prosaic, as the 
inspiration comes, the doctrines of the hardy Luther and the 
present results of the glorious Reformation—that is, not all of 
them. 

It is a relief to turn away from this view of the place to 
seek elsewhere on the farm for reminders of former days. The 
brook yet strays between its grassy banks below the green ter- 
races in front of the farm-house; but here where it once flowed 
clearest, and lent the sweet sound of its murmuring flow to the 
music of the summer night, the young urchins have dug a large 
hollow place into which the waters are drained, and this they 
use as a bathing-place, it seems, when the privilege of a walk 
to the distant river is denied them. 

There is a little spot here that reminds one again that the 
idea those early agriculturists had of sylvan beauty expressed 
itself in many pretty ways. They formed a kind of fairy circle 
and planted it about with trees and shrubs; then dug a bed 
for the brook to flow around it, with a little bridge for passage 
to the brink. 

It is in the solitude of the woods which make a background 
to the farm that one can best recall in fancy the forms that 
once strayed among its shadowy paths, and here too may be 
seen the favorite haunts of that “knot of dreamers” whose 
half-real, half-fancied history Hawthorne has woven into the 
‘story of his own experiences in the place. 


* Zeuge der Wahrheit : Witness of the Truth ; Lutheritscher Anzetger : Lutheran Adver- 


tiser. 
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Thinking that it might prove a fruitless search if I tried to 
follow the intricacies of the woodland paths alone in looking 
for places of interest, I asked at the house if one of the little 
orphan boys might not accompany me, knowing full well that 
there could be but few places in the woods that the prying 
eyes of these small boys had not sought out in their rambles. 

The favor was cordially granted me, and a bright little fel- 
low, with eyes as sharp as the squirrels’ that peeped from their 
coverts in the trees, was allowed to go with me as guide. I 
tried to designate to my youthful escort the places I wanted 
to find by describing them in terms that would meet his young 
ideas of them, as I had found that my first inquiry had puzzled 
him exceedingly. 

“Do you know where ‘Eliot’s pulpit’ is?” I had asked 
him; he shook his head in a positive way, convinced that there 
was no such unlikely object in the place. I tried to explain. 
“Tt is a big rock or heap of rocks piled together with a place 
on top like a pulpit.” He still looked puzzled. “And there is 
a cave underneath.” “Oh, yes!” he broke in; “I know where 
the cave is.” I never heard of a small boy to whom a cave in 
the woods did not have a special attraction as offering a possi- 
ble hiding-place for wild Indians, bears, or any of those awful 
things that fill a small boy’s dreams. He guided me directly 
to it, where it may be recognized without difficulty by any one 
who has read Hawthorne’s perfect sketch of it. 

I was still looking at it, trying to draw in imagination the 
figure of John Eliot as he stood there pouring out his fervid 
eloquence into the hearts of his dusky hearers two centuries 
ago, and thinking, too, of that later scene that the pen of 
fiction has drawn of the humiliated Zenobia bending here in 
tearless agony, and Coverdale standing behind her in the 
shadow looking on in unspoken sympathy, when suddenly my 
little companion disappeared as completely as the vague 
shadows I had been evoking from the dim past. If I had been 
deserted by him among these uncertain paths, my dilemma, I 
fear, would have been as great as that of the helpless “ Babes 
in the Woods,” but he presently reappeared, emerging from 
beneath the further side of the rock. He had crept into the 
cave, which has an outlet on the other side, through which, 
however, only such a small body as he possessed could possibly 
creep. 

Our next tramp was to the river. Of course there was no 
need of any assistance from me in making my guide remember 
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where that was. So on I followed, over rocks and brambles, 
stumbling awkwardly into the hollows that lay concealed in the 
pathway, over which my little friend hopped as unconsciously 
as a hare, pushing the shrubbery aside as he went, and holding 
it back in the thickest places to make a passage for me. 

Soon we got beyond into a beautiful pine grove, which no 
doubt resounded in days of yore with the merry laugh of gay 
picnickers from the farm. Here it was that they played thei: 
masquerade when Dana, Channing, and. Parker, and even 
Ripley, the dignified president of the community, disported like 
children among the trees, dressed in the fantastic garbs of wild 
Indians, gipsies, and dancing-girls. One who has written remi- 
niscences of those days describes the appearance that was pre- 
sented by one of the members—one of the grave and reverend 
seigniors too—as he appeared in the costume of a then very 
popular danseuse. 

This pine grove seems now almost like a deserted church; 
for here these same merry-makers wandered in grave and 
thoughtful hours, plunged in mournful revery perhaps, or hold- 
ing still communion with “ Him who seeth in secret.” One can 
walk over the ground, carpeted as it is with deep layers of 
pine-needles, as noiselessly as a kitten, while the fragrance of 
the pine floats upwards at the pressure of one’s footsteps like 
the sweet breath of incense. 

Not very unlike cathedral pillars, too, do these stately pine- 
trees look in the distant forest shade, with long deserted aisles 
fading away into dim perspective. It seems a fit haunting-place 
for the restless spirits who once walked here in bodily shape. 

One could readily imagine that a fancied Priscilla stood 
under yon lofty pine, gazing upwards with far-away vision, and 
listening to spirit-whisperings among the trees. 

We continued our journey towards the fiver, and at last, 
after many devious windings, broke through the shrubbery on 
the other side of the woods, into an open meadow beyond which 
lay the beautiful Charles. From where we viewed it, we could ° 
see it flowing through the broad fields on either side in a clear, 
open stream; no overhanging trees or bushes cast midnight 
shadows on its sparkling face; but further on, to our left, a 
clump of trees stood, huddled together in a thick mass, their 
heavy branches leaning far over the stream, reaching out 
almost like human arms, as if to shut out our gaze from what 
lay beyond. Under the gloomy arch thus made the river 
flowed onward, black and silent. No doubt this was the spot 
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“with the barkless stump of a tree aslantwise over the water” 
that was afterwards made to play a part in that strange mid- 
night tragedy; but I had no desire to explore these gloomy 
depths, and that part of the river near which we stood sparkled 
so cheerily in the sunshine that I had not the heart to pry into 
its buried secrets. 

It seems an ungrateful thing in Hawthorne, after all the 





A FANCIED PRISCILLA STOOD UNDER YON LOFTY PINE. 


pleasant days he spent here, to have written that gruesome 
story, and to use his former companions as characters upon 
which to build subjects for it; for although he denied having 
them in mind when he wrote, one can never read their real 
history without being haunted with the comparisons that are 
constantly suggested by the resemblances between the fictitious 
and the, real persons. 
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There was still one more object that I was anxious to dis- 
cover if time had not obliterated all traces of it from the 
place, and that was the vine-covered pine-tree known in the 
romance as “Coverdale’s Hermitage.” I went the shortest way 
I could think of in finding out if my little guide knew of its 
whereabouts by asking, “Do you know where any wild grapes 
grow around here?” He looked at me with a merry smile as if 
there could be any doubt of it. Yes, he knew where there was 
one that “grew up the trunk of a tree and twined itself around 
the branches high in the air.” As he positively assured me 
that this was the only place where wild grapes grew in the 
woods, “because he and the other boys knew,” I concluded 
that this must be the veritable grape-vine, and found afterwards 
that I had not been mistaken when I compared its situation 
with the place that is described as being Hawthorne’s favorite 
retreat. It is true that the original grape-vine, of unusual size 
and luxuriance, which formed a “kind of leafy cave with its 
wreathing entanglement of tendrils high up among the branches 
of a tall, white pine,’”’ must have been much thicker in its foli- 
age than this one, which had grown, however, from the same 
root. The pine-tree itself gives evidences of a decrepit old age. 
It has lost its lofty top, and the trunk, shriveled and crumb- 
ling, seems as if it were supported by the twining tendrils of 
the vine, rather than to lend support to it. 

There are few now left who can recall these scenes from 
personal remembrance. Lowell and Whittier were among’ the 
last to go; Holmes lingered after “as the last leaf on the tree.” 
Only last September saw the departure of one whose name was 
not so widely known as these perhaps, but one who in those 
blithesome days oft lent cheer to the household circle at Brook 
Farm by the charm of his rare musical talents. This was John 
S. Dwight, he who, together with Margaret Fuller, awakened a 
desire in the general public here in Boston for a higher order 
of music, and aroused in them an appreciation of the composi- 
tions of the great masters. He was one of those idealists who 
lingered longest with the community, loath to leave a place 
hallowed by so many dear associations. ‘One of the last to 
go, one of the saddest of heart, one of the most self-sacrificing 
through it all, was John S. Dwight. It may be truly said that 
Brook Farm died in music.” 

Instead of the singing of mere ballads and love-songs when 
those light-hearted revellers gathered together for an evening’s 
entertainment, snatches of Beethoven’s symphonies and Mozart’s 
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grand masses floated out on the night air; for however mis- 
taken these persons might have been in their practical views 
of existence, they were at least consistent; they carried their 
idealism even into the unconventional moments of life. 

This may recall to the minds of Catholic Summer-School 
students our own “informal receptions,” and the pleasure they 
gave to those who were present. Indeed, there are many 
phases in Brook Farm life which might recall those too quickly 
fleeting days spent upon the shores of the beautiful Champlain ; 
and many things to which might suggest deeper thoughts than 
those evoked by the remembrance of that pleasant vacation 
time. 

In these days of summer-schools and like organizations a 
study of the Brook Farm con- 
stitution and its methods of 
association seems opportune. 
Perhaps their greatest secret 
of success in making the com- 
mon life so agreeable was that 
the principles of democracy so 
loudly proclaimed from its plat- 
form were actually practised in 
their daily lives. No “ epicur- 
ism in companionship” was 
cultivated here; and it is not 
to be supposed, of course, that 
among the one hundred and 
fifty persons who were at one 
time numbered in this house- 
hold all were of the same ele- 
vated tone as those whose 
names we know best among 
: them. Yet, with a heroism 
that it would be hard to find 
better illustrated outside of the 
Catholic religious community, 

















GEORGE RIPLEY. 


personal repugnance went down before interest for the com- 
mon good; and no one set a better example of this than their 
leader, the noble-hearted Ripley. He had a spirit worthy of an 
imitator of the great Ignatius. In a letter of his, published by 
Father Elliott in his Life of Father Hecker, we find expressions 
which reveal this spirit of zeal and heroism: “I long for action 
which shall realize the prophesies, fulfil the Apocalypse, bring 
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the new Jerusalem down from heaven to earth, and collect the 
faithful into a true and holy brotherhood. To attain this con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished, I would eat no flesh, I 
would drink no wine while the world lasted. I would become 
as devoted an ascetic as yourself, my dear Isaac. But to what 
end is all speculation, all dreaming, all questioning, but to ad- 
vance humanity, to bring forward the manifestation of the Son 
of God? Oh! for men who feel this idea burning in their 
bones. . . . Would that you would come as one of us to 
work in the faith of a divine idea, to toil in loneliness and tears 
for the sake of the kingdom which God may build up by our 
hands.” We wonder why such spirits do not find the truth 
at last, for each Catholic heart knows at least one whe is less 
worthy of the possession of it. 

Surely, here among these “ gentle reformers” were earnestness, 
and generosity, and self-sacrifice enough to convert the world 
into a paradise; and intelligence calm, clear, and deliberating 
to direct it all; and yet their efforts came to naught, and their 
story might by this time have been forgotten by many save 
that it served as a theme for the writing of a romance. 

The “Solution of the Social Problem ”—that was what they 
were striving for, and we but lately were striving for it too in 
a far different way; but who shall say that our arms were not 
more potent than theirs ? 
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UNCLE SAM’S VIOLIN. 
BY PERCY LEE-HUDSON. 


HE summer day was drawing to a close. A few 
fleecy clouds drifted slowly toward the east, 
and mingled with the dim line of a steamer’s 
smoke lying just above the horizon. 

The murmur of the waves upon the shore 
beyond the white sand-dunes, and the harsh chirp of a cricket 
among the spears of sedge-grass bending in the gentle evening 
breeze, were the only sounds that broke the stillness. 

The fishing fleet were coming home. Scores of tiny pointed 
sails shone white and gray, as the boats rose and fell on the 
waves, and passed slowly behind the hills toward the inlet. 

“ Howdy, Uncle Sam!” 

“Evenin’, Jimmy!” And turning from his work, the old 
man let his hoe fall on the black, mouldy clods he had just 
dug up. 

“’S yer pap come home?” 

“Hain’t seen ’im yit. Mammy tuk Oscar over t’ Miss 
Pollit’s t’ git sum o’ that thar new med’cin.” 

“’S the baby got hoopin’-cough, sure enough?” 


or 
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prime 


cried a cheery voice. 








“Pap says, ef that thar hain’t hoopin’-cough, he never 
heered none.” 

“ By cracky, don't that beat all!” 

“Say, Jimmy!” as the boy started away, “tell yer pap t’ 
hang a bunch o’ them ‘ole wives’* on the gate when he comes 
by, an’ I'll hoe his tater-patch fer ’im next week. Now don’t 
ye fergit it.” And with a cheery “ Yassur!” Jimmy trudged away. 

The old man watched the queer little figure, with the big 
basket, winding in and out along the crooked path, until it 
clambered over the fence of barrel-staves that surrounded the 
lot, and the crown of the tattered old straw hat disappeared 
behind the dune that marked the wreck of the slaver. Stooping 
slowly and picking up his hoe, he leaned it against the fence, 
and, taking off his old straw hat, wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head and the top of his bald head. For a moment he 
looked out over the ocean, and then toward the weather-stained 
house nestled under the poplars. A wistful expression came 
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over the bronzed and wrinkled face and his lips quivered 
slightly. A tear trickled down his cheek. He sighed, and 
brushing it away with the back of his hand, resumed his work. 

Regularly the hoe rose and fell. The old man’s mind 
wandered over the sixty-two years he had lived in the little 
house. He thought of how he had toiled early and late, 
catching the oysters and fish in their seasons. Each spring he 
had ploughed the self-same ground, and each successive autumn 
had gathered the scanty crop. Summers had come and gone. 
His children had grown up and left him, and now he stood 
alone, where so many times before he had stood and watched 
his gray-haired wife at her spinning in the cottage door, or 
moving about the yard at her work. But the door and yard 
were empty. The old sun-bonnet was laid away with her other 
things, and she slept in the little grave-yard among the pines. 
At the head of her grave he had placed a wooden slab 
fashioned out of a bit of wreck, and on it was rudely carved 
her name, “ Isabel.” 

As he worked on, he thought of their wedding day so many 
years before, and how they went to the. little house to live. 
One by one the children had come. Some, and among them 
little Sammy, the first one, named by the fond mother for him, 
had died. The others had grown up, married, and gone away. 
They seldom thought of the old man. And then when‘Isabel’s 
hair had grow gray, and his own back bent with age, they 
had lived their quiet life alone. At evening, when the work 
was’ done and the dishes were cleared away, she used to sit in 
her rocking-chair by the cottage door while he fiddled the ° 
tunes she loved. And then the day he found her lying so 
white and still by the well, where she had fallen! Tenderly he 
carried her to the best room, and laid her on the bed, Gil 
went off to “the main” in the batteau for the doctor, but 
before he came she died. 

When they had crossed her toil-worn hands on her breast 
and drawn the sheet over her placid face, he crept out under 
the trees, and laying his head on the old rocking-chair, still sit- 
ting where she had last used it, he sobbed himself to sleep. 
Mary Lizzie found him there, and waking him gently, led him 
to the little room under the eaves, where Sammy died. 

The hoe rose and fell more slowly. The old man’s eyes 
were dim, and again he brushed the tears away. ; 

The lowing of the cows, waiting at the barn to be milked, 
told him it was stopping time, so shouldering his hoe he 
hobbled across the lot to the barn-yard. Somehow it pained 
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him to walk. When he reached the lane he had to stop to get 
his breath, and as he leaned against the trunk of an old apple- 
tree—it was one Isabel planted the first year she was _ his 
wife—he felt a twinge of pain in his heart that well-nigh took 
his breath, but it was soon gone and he plodded on. 

The cows knew him, and old Daisy rubbed her nose against 
his arm as he let down the bars. 

Hanging the hoe on the fence, he stopped again to rest, and 
then took the milk-pail from the hook and went to the well. 

Was the sweep heavier than it used to be, or had the old 
man’s arm grown weak? It took a long time to bring the 
bucket from the bottom, and when he tried to pour the water 
into the spout his hands shook and the water was spilled. 

“Yer well-nigh played out, Sam,” he said as he leaned 
against the curb. 

“Ole Daisy ’ll wait, so I'll rest jest a leetle”; and he tot- 
tered toward the house. Passing through the kitchen, neat but 
not as it used to be when she was there, he went into the best 
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room, and opening the door, drew the rocking-chair where he 
could see the sunset. He took the old fiddle from its box 
under the bed, and placed it under his chin. Lovingly he 
touched the strings, and with a trembling hand drew the bow. 

“ A leetle more rosum, Sam, fer it squeaks mighty bad,” he said. 

Again he closed his eyes and drew from the strings one 
tremulous note. His hand was unsteady and his fingers stiff. 

“Try agin, Sam, fer she’s a-listenin’,’ he murmured, “an’ 
this time you must play right.” 

Plaintive and low were the notes at first, but they grew 
stronger as he played and beat time with his foot on the 
sanded floor. 

The sun sank lower and lower, and disappeared behind the 
mainland woods. Old Daisy stood in the barn-yard patiently 
chewing her cud, and the pigeons on the roof of the barn 
cooed to their mates. The shadows deepened, the gentle even- 
ing breeze died out, and as the wailing notes of the fiddle 
floated out on the still air darkness fell, and with it one by 
one the twinkling stars came out. 

Yes, she was “a-listenin’.”’ 














“Gil, go over to the ole man’s, an’ see ef he ain’t sick; 
them cows ’s been lowin’ all this blessed night.” 

“It’s nothin’ but ole Daisy lowin’ for her calf,” responded 
Gil, and went on putting new hooks on his lines, while his wife 
with the old-fashioned wheel spun yarn for his winter socks. 
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“Pap,” said little Jimmy, as he left off playing with old 
Spot, the dog, and leaned against his father’s knee, “ does cows 
git lonesome when their calves is gone?” 

“T reckon they do, honey; they keep enough fuss.” 

“An’ don’t Uncle Sam git lonesome, too?” continued 
Jimmy. 

“Gil, ’tain’t no use talkin’. I ain’t goin’ t’ let the ole man 
stay there by hisself no longer. Ef his own children don’t 
think ’nough o’ him t’ take care o’ him, why I will,” broke in 
Mary Lizzie, stopping the wheel. “This house is too cramped 
fer us anyway, an’ I know Uncle Sam ll be glad ef we’ll move 
over there.” 

“Well, when’ll we move?” said Gil, with his usual drawl. 
“Sence the fish’s been a-bitin’ I ain’t had no time to do 
nothin’ but ketch ’em.” 

“T tell ye, Gil; Ill go over in the mornin’ an’ tell him, an’ 
we'll move on Sat’day. You stop by an’ tell Bill Tom t’ come 
over with the cart an’ steers an’ take the things over.” 

“Mammy, I kin drive the steers, fer Uncle Sam let me drive 
‘em clean from the new wrack, yist’day,” said Jimmy. 

“ Mammy’s boy must go to bed, fer the sand-man’s comin’ 
around,” said Mary Lizzie, and pushed the spinning-wheel into 
the corner. So when Jimmy had kissed his father good-night, 
she led him to his bed in the loft, where he was soon sound 
asleep, dreaming of “drivin’ the steers on movin’ day.” 


The sunlight streamed in at the open doorway. The 
chickens clucked and scratched in the moist earth near the well, 
and in the house Mary Lizzie moved to and fro cleaning up 
the dishes and putting the room to rights. 

Gil had gone out with the fleet before sunrise. The break- 
fast was finished, and only little Jimmy’s meal sat on the stove- 
hearth. 

The long summer day had just begun, and there was much 
to do. Putting the stone churn on the shelf outside the door, 
Mary Lizzie shaded her eyes with her hand, and looked across 
the meadow toward the old man’s house to see if he was stir- 
ring. She could see that the cottage door was open, and 
thought she saw him sitting there. The cattle stood in the 
yard under the shade of the poplars, and along the shore the 
gulls screamed and dived. 

Turning from the door, she looked in the bed-room to see if 
the baby was still sleeping, and then called from the foot of the 
stairs: “Jimmy, are you up?” 
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The patter of bare feet across the floor above told her that 
he was, and presently the little shock head appeared in the 
opening. 

“Mammy, them swallers in the barn has got young uns. 
I jest seen ‘em an’ heerd ‘em squeak.” 

“Have they, honey?” she answered. “Come on down now, 
an’ mammy'’ll dress you. After you eat your cakes, you can go 
over to Uncle Sam’s an’ help ‘im haul the drift-wood home.” 

Down he came, hugging his clothes in a bundle under his 
arm; and after a few moments, with face washed and _ hair 
combed, Jimmy sat down to his breakfast, while his mother sat 
by the open door paring potatoes for dinner. 

“Mammy,” he said suddenly, looking up from his plate, 
“didn’t Uncle Sam ever have no folkses?”’ 

Mary Lizzie did not reply, but instead placed the pan of 
potatoes on the table, and, picking up her sun-bonnet, turned to 
leave the room. 

“Jimmy,” she said as she paused in the door-way, “go over 
to Uncle Sam’s an’ tell ‘im I'll be over by an’ by an’ git din- 
ner fer him. I’m goin’ down in the lot to git some roastin’ 
ears.” 

Left alone, Jimmy hastily finished his meal, and, putting the 
old straw hat on his head, started toward the old man’s. His 
round, freckled face was all aglow with pleasure, and his black 
eyes danced with glee, as he pranced over the white sand, twirl- 
ing his little whip about his head and shouting: “ Whoa! back! 
gee! Git up thar, Star! Hother, Bright!” as he drove his 
imaginary steers. 

He stopped at the lot and peered between the pales of the 
fence; but the old man was not there, so he went on. 

When he reached the yard he saw the hoe hanging on the 
fence, and the milk-pail sitting beside the well half-filled with 
water. The cows were chewing their cuds contentedly except 
old Daisy, who followed him to the kitchen door. The room was 
empty, and so still he paused and called aloud: “Uncle Sam! 
Uncle Sam!” But there was no reply. He pushed open the 
door and went into the best room. 

“Uncle Sam!” he called again, when he saw the old man 
sitting in the rocking-chair by the open door, “ Mammy said 
she was a-comin’ over to—” But he stopped, for the stillness 
scared him. 

For a moment he stood silent, and then, approaching the old 
man, said timidly: “ Uncle Sam, are you asleep ?” 

Getting no reply, he went beside the chair and touched 
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the old man’s hand. It was so cold he started back in terror. 
Half-crying, he called a little louder: “Uncle Sam!” And 
when the old man’s figure did not stir nor speak, he turned and 
ran from the room as fast as his little legs would carry him. 

With tears blinding his eyes he ran through the gate into 
the road, and as he passed old Daisy lowed mournfully. 

Through the briars he went, never minding the scratches on 
his bare legs; along the sandy path, falling now and then over 
some projecting root, but picking himself up and hurrying on, 
until he reached the cottage, and running to his mother’s side 
he buried his head in her lap and cried as if his heart would 
break. 

Taking the frightened child in her arms, and feeling that 
dread in her heart that she had felt ever since she heard Daisy’s 
mournful low the night before, she tried to soothe him. 

“ Honey, what’s the matter?” she said, patting the tumbled 
head, and brushing away the tears that came into her own eyes, 
she knew not why; “did mammy’s boy hurt hisself ?” 

“No!” he sobbed; ‘“ Uncle—Sam’s—went—to—sleep—an’— 
won’t—wake up.” 

Why did the mother’s heart sink and her face grow pale? 
Had her good intentions been too long delayed, and was it now 
too late? Putting the child down she went out. 

“Jimmy,” she called from the yard, “you go up the shore 
an’ meet Bill Tom, an’ tell ’im to come to Uncle Sam’s jest as 
soon as he kin.” And then she ran along the narrow path 
toward the old man’s house. 

The gate stood open, just as Jimmy had left it. The kitchen 
door was open too, and as she entered an old hen perched upon 
the table flew out of the window with a harsh cackle. 

She did not dare to call, but passed into the best room, where 
the silent figure sat in the doorway. She placed her hand upon 
his forehead. Its chill went to her very heart, and with a sob 
she sank to her knees beside him. 

The old man was not roused by her touch. His head lay 
upon the cushion Isabel had made long years before. His eyes 
were closed. The wrinkled face wore a peaceful look, and the 
gentle wind coming in at the open door blew the few silvery 
locks from his forehead. His hands still clasped the old fiddle, 
but the bow had fallen and lay beside him on the floor. 

He was dead. His life had gone out at evening like the 
snuffing of a taper, while the strings of his fiddle vibrated with 
the last note of the tune. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF WRITING FOR THE BLIND. 
BY J. A. ZAHM, C.S.C. 


MARVELLOUS SUCCESS OF M. VENTO, A GRADUATE OF THE SOR- 
BONNE, WHO HAS BEEN BLIND FROM HIS BIRTH. 





m7 ROM the earliest ages of Christianity those af- 
flicted with the loss of sight have ever been 
objects of pity and commiseration, but, strange 
as it may appear, little was done for their instruc- 
tion and for the amelioration of their condition 
of dark and perpetual isolation until the end of the last century. 
Then it was that M. Valentin Haiiy, the brother of the 
illustrious Abbé Haiiy, the father of crystallography, entered 
upon his philanthropic career, and proved to the world not 
only the possibility, but also the practicability, of the general 
education of the blind. 

In 1784 he inaugurated in Paris the first institution for the 
education of the blind which had ever been successfully at- 
tempted. Previous efforts, it is true, had been made by divers 
persons to enable the sightless to enjoy some of the advantages 
of an education, but these were attended with only very 
limited success. As early as 1670 Padre Lana Terzi, an Italian, 
Jesuit, wrote a treatise on the instruction of the blind, while 
almost a century later the Abbé Deschamps drew up a plan 
for their instruction in reading and writing. But these were 
only tentative efforts which were not destined to issue in any 
practical or lasting results. 

Haiiy was the first one who had the happy idea to print in 
characters which could be recognized by the touch. His first 
book, Essay on the Education of the Blind, printed in raised or 
relief letters, was published in 1786, and was subsequently trans- 
lated into English by the blind poet, Dr. Thomas Blacklock. 
By Haiiy’s invention the blind were enabled to read with their 
fingers, but as yet no means had been devised which would 
enable them to write. 

The first one to propose a practical and successful method 
of writing for the blind was M. Louis Braille, a blind pupil of 
the Jnstitut des Jeunes Aveugles in Paris. This was in 1834. 
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The merits of Braille’s invention were at once recognized, and 
his system of writing, like Haiiy’s system of reading, was soon 
almost universally accepted and employed in the education of 
the blind. Other systems both for printing and writing soon 
followed those of Haiiy and Braille. Among these are to be 
noted’ that of the Abbé Carton—a modification of Braille’s— 
which has had a certain vogue in Belgium. In some of the 
systems. introduced Roman letters, more or less modified, are 
used. In others, stenographic characters are employed, while in 
others still a phonetic alphabet is adopted. The systems which 
have been in most general use in Great Britain and the United 
States are those devised by Fry, Moon, Alston, and Howe, in all 
of which the characters deviate more or less widely from 
Roman letters. In France Braille’s system—with the exception 
of one institution—prevails universally both for printing and 
writing. It is also extensively used in Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Holland, while for writing it is employed in almost all the 
countries of Europe. 

Although open to some objections, Braille’s system is quite 
simple both for the purposes-of printing and writing. As is well 
known, all the characters, according to this method, are com- 
posed of varying combinations of six dots. But useful as is 
this system of tangible point writing and printing, and great as 
are the blessings which it has conferred on the blind, it still 
leaves much to be desired. It is indeed an advance on the 
invention of Haiiy. This philanthropist made reading possible 
for the blind; Braille taught them how to write with facility. 
But designed as it- was for the blind, his invention was of 
little or no service to them when they wished to correspond 
with those who are blessed with eyesight. Consisting of purely 
arbitrary signs, entirely different from those composing the 
ordinary alphabets used by persons endowed with the power of 
vision, it afforded them no assistance when they desired to 
communicate with those who were ignorant of the system. 

For this reason, notwithstanding all that had been achieved 
for the behoof and advancement of the blind, it was necessary 
to make yet another step forward before these hapless people 
could communicate readily with their more fortunate brethren. 
It was, in a word, necessary to devise a system which both the 
blind and the not-blind could readily understand and use. And 
this invention, important and far-reaching as it is, has actually 
been effected, although little or nothing has yet been said or 
heard of it—at least outside of France—where for some years 
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past it has been undergoing a thorough test in a certain private 
institution which is destined sooner or later to become famous. 

The inventor of the new system is a lady—Mlle. Mulot, of 
Angers, France. The institution wherein the method has_ been 
put to the test is a school under the direction of the inventress 
herself, and is known as L’Ecole des Jeunes Aveugles. Wonderful 
results have already been achieved by the use of the system, 
and it may be safely predicted that it is only a question of 
time until it shall supersede all others in both Europe and 
America. Discarding all the arbitrary signs and symbols which 
had been hitherto employed, 
Mlle. Mulot makes use of the 





ordinary Roman letters, and at 
once cuts the Gordian knot, 
which had so long’ puzzled 
some of the keenest minds of 
the educational world. By 
means of a simple frame, con- 
trived for the purpose, and a 
blunt style, she has made it 
possible for the blind to cor- 
respond not only with the 
blind, but also with the seeing 
with equal readiness and satis- 
faction. The most astonishing 
thing about the invention is its 
simplicity, and like many other 
extraordinary discoveries, it 
now seems strange that the 
idea did not occur to some 
one long before. 

The frame, or stylographic 














guide, employed is essentially 
MLLE. MULOT, OF ANGERS. nothing more than a metal plate 
—ordinarily, there are two of 

them, hinged together for the sake of convenience—in which there 





is a number of square perforations arranged in parallel lines. 
At each corner of these perforations there are small indenta- 
tions witich enable the writer not only to move his style in and 
around the aperture, but also permit him to move it up and 
down, thus forming vertical lines at the right and left of the 
little squares. By moving the style from one angle to the 
other of the perforation, or from little notches, cut on the four 
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sides of the square, it is possible to write with the greatest ease 
and exactness the ordinary letters, large and small, of the Roman 
alphabet. Thus the letter u is composed of one horizontal and 
two vertical lines, the letter x of two diagonals, while the 
letter o is made up of two horizontal and two vertical lines, 
all slightly curved. For letters like b, d, p, q the writer is 
obliged to move his style into the proper indentation at one of 
the corners of the square. Thus, d would be made like the 
letter o with a prolongation upwards of the vertical line at the 
right. 

When it is desired to use the instrument in writing to the 
blind, a sheet of letter-paper is placed under it, and above a 
sheet of blotting-paper, which serves as a cushion. The blind 
person writes from right to left of the sheet, while the style, by 
reason of the blotting-paper underneath, brings out the letters in 
relief on the side opposite that on which they are written. On 
looking at the reverse side of the written page the letters are 
seen in their natural position, and are read as in ordinary writ- 
ing from left to right. 

The letters, it is true, are not much raised, but the relief is 
quite sufficient to enable the delicate, well-trained fingers of the 
blind to distinguish them with the greatest ease and rapidity. 
When the matter written is intended for those whose vision has 
not been lost, a sheet of carbon-paper is placed between the 
cushion, or blotting-paper, and the paper on which the characters 
are written. The letters are then not only brought out in relief, 
as before, but they are likewise colored, as they are on the 
printed page from a type-writing machine. 

So simple and so accurate is the method that even little 
children are, by its means, enabled to become expert writers in 
a comparatively short time. When ordinary care is taken the 
letters made are of unvarying uniformity, and may even be of 
mechanical exactness. All the lines of the written page must 
be parallel, because the perforations in the frame are parallel ; 
and the letters must be uniform, because all the little squares 
in the plate are of the same unvarying size. For this reason a 
page written with the aid of Mlle. Mulot’s device is not only 
perfectly legible to any one capable of reading ordinary writ- 
ing, but it also exhibits far more regularity than is possible 
when the style or pen is held in the unguided hand. 

But remarkable as is the facility with which the blind can 
write with this machine, the rapidity with which they can form 
letters is even more astonishing. By frequent trials it has been 
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demonstrated that they can take down ordinary dictations with- 
out difficulty, and with fully as great accuracy as those who 
have the use of their eyes. Already in a number of instances 
the pupils of Mlle. Mulot’s school have presented themselves 
before the government examining boards, and, without having 
had any favor shown them, have acquitted themselves quite as 
creditably as their more fortunate companions. 

These successes, but little known yet outside the circle of a 
few friends of Mlle. Mulot and her enterprising school, open up 
a grand vista to the educator and the humanitarian. Some- 
thing that was impossible a few years ago—the education of 
the blind alongside those who are not blind—is now quite pos- 
sible, and it will not be long, I trust, before they shall enjoy 
all the advantages which the new system is capable of affording 
them. Anything that can be taught by dictation can, by the 
new method, be learned almost as well and as quickly by the 
blind as by the sighted. It is, indeed, difficult fully to realize 
as yet all the benefits that would follow from the general 
adoption of the new method, and to forecast the great ameli- 
oration that would result thereby in the condition of the blind. 
One of the most pitiful consequences of their misfortune—isola- 
tion—would at once be removed, and a new world of enjoy- 
ment and usefulness would, in consequence, be opened to them. 
Not only would the intensity of their affliction immeasurably 
be diminished, by thus being able to associate with their more 
favored brethren, but the world would also don a brighter 
aspect to the friends and relatives of such unfortunates. 

But it may be asked, “ Why is it that a system which pre- 
sents such marked advantages over all other systems has not 
been adopted ere this—at least in France, where those inter- 
ested in such matters should surely be cognizant of its merits?” 
It is the old story of petty jealousy and the unwillingness on 
the part of the self-complacent officials of state institutions to 
admit that anything good can come from private enterprise or 
individual initiative. The professors and managers of the 
National Institute for the blind in Paris are not unaware of the 
superiority of Mlle. Mulot’s system, but their pride forbids them 
to acknowledge that the method followed in the humble little 
Catholic school of Angers is superior to that adopted in the 
institutions of the nation, or that the happy idea of a woman 
has enabled her to accomplish what men had striven for but in 
vain, and what they themselves, were they but honest, would 
have been glad to achieve, had they but been blessed with such 
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good fortune as has been vouchsafed to her whose invention 
they affect to ignore and despise. Such ignoble jealousy and 
such tenacious conservation of antiquated methods in the face 
of others which are demonstrably simpler and better, are at all 
times reprehensible, but doubly and trebly so when they affect 
the well-being and progress of countless thousands of our sight- 
less fellow-creatures. But truth and justice always triumph and 
real merit is sure to be recognized sooner or later. One need 
not, then, be a seer to. predict that it is only a question of time, 
and, I trust, but for a very short time, until the beneficent 
system of Mlle. Mulot shall be known and adopted not only in 
France, but in all the institutes for the blind throughout the 
civilized world. 

What precedes may seem to some an exaggeration of the 
merits of the new system, and yet I am. far from — having 
exhausted all that might be said in its favor, A° comparison of 
a specimen of writing according to. Braille’s system with one 
according to the system devised by Mlle. Mulot, together with 
an illustration of the results which one is capable’ of, attaining 
by following the new method, will prove incontestably that all 
that has so far been said in its behalf is based on facts which 
speak more eloquently than words. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE METHOD OF M. BRAILLE AND THAT 
OF MLLE. MULOT. 


In the following specimens of writing the first is according 
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to Braille’s method, and the second according to that intro- 
duced by Mlle. Mulot. In the first the letters are composed of 
a certain number of dots variously arranged and designed solely 
for the blind. In the second specimen the characters employed 
are ordinary Roman letters and are readily recognized by all 
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who have the use of their eyes, and are as easily, if not more 
easily, distinguished by the blind as are the dots or raised 
points of the former. The first specimen is intelligible only to 
the sightless who are familiar with Braille’s method; the 
second is read alike by the blind and the not-blind, and thus it 
affords a means of communication between the two classes of 
persons that is not furnished by the older system. 

The proposition in both examples given is the same and in 
both instances is expressed in French. Translated into English 
it reads: “Learn, then, to distinguish a friend from a flatterer.” 

I have already stated that 
some of the pupils of L’£Ecole 
des Jeunes Aveugles at Angers 
have had their ability as well 
as the system they followed 
fully tested by the examiners 
of the government schools, 
and that they have stood thé 
test in a most surprising man- 
ner. 

But a far more remarkable 
illustration of the superior 
merits of the new system is 
supplied by the signal success 
of one of the pupils of Mlle. 
Mulot, M. Vento, a young 
man who has been blind from 
his birth. 

M. Vento was a studious 
pupil and bright, although one 
would not say that he was ex- 
ceptionally talented. Having 

us. Veiteo. pursued his studies in the school 

of Mile. Mulot as far as she was 

able to take him, it was his good fortune to fall into the hands 
of Rev. Father Goupille, C.S.C., the present learned and sympa- 
thetic rector of the College of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross at Neuilly, near Paris. The good father’s interest was at 
once aroused, and he immediately resolved to attempt what at 
first sight would appear almost visionary. He had examined 
Mlle. Mulot’s system and recognized its capabilities; he had 
confidence in the intelligence and industry of M. Vento, and 
he accordingly determined to take him through a full classical 
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course and prepare him for passing an examination and for 
taking his baccalaureate in the Sorbonne. 

No one had ever entered upon such an undertaking before, 
or if any one did, there is no record left of final success. Both 
teacher and pupil went to work with.a will. Father Goupille 
took his pupil—on aveugle, as he always affectionately called 
him—through a thorough course of Greek, Latin, and French 
literature. The blind man was introduced to the beauties of 
Homer and Virgil, and made familiar with the choicest speci- 
mens of poesy and eloquence ; ancient and modern history, logic 





FATHER GOUPILLE. 


and philosophy, he likewise mastered, and in a way that sur- 
prised all who knew him. Science and mathematics he had 
studied before he met Father Goupille. 

In due course of time M. Vento was ready to present him- 
self for his degree. ‘ Will your pupil be able to pass his ex- 
amination?” I asked Father Goupille a few days before M. 
Vento faced his examiners in the halls of the Sorbonne. “ Sans 
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doute’’—without doubt—he instantly replied. “ Not only will he 
pass, but he will acquit himself with marked distinction.” I 
thought at the time that he was a little over-sanguine, but sub- 
Sequent events proved that I was mistaken. 

A few weeks ago, early in the morning, Father Goupille, his 
pupil, and Mlle. Mulot started for the Sorbonne. As I saw 
them setting out for thiss venerable seat of learning, I was, I 
must confess, quite curious to know what would be the result 
of their undertaking. On their part, however, there was neither 
doubt nor trepidation; for on the faces of all three one could 
read the imprint of hope and confidence—the confidence that 
comes from a consciousness of knowledge and power. 

The examiners of the Sorbonne were astonished beyond 
measure to see a blind man beéforethem an applicant for a 
degree, but they could not discriminaté against him on account 
of his misfortune; neither could they show him any special 
favor. This last M. Vento neither expected nor desired. The 
same questions, accordingly, were given to him as were put to 
other candidates for a similar degree. The learned professors 
were amazed at the readiness and accuracy of the blind man’s 
answers, and the facility and exactness with which he wrote his 
versions from Latin and Greek. 

The result was, as Father Goupille had predicted it would 
be, a glorious success. It was a splendid triumph for pupil and 
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teacher. Above all, it was the most striking and conclusive 
proof of the superiority of the system devised by Mlle. Mulot 
for the education of the blind. 

A short note from M. Vento to Father -Goupille, written 
immediately after the result of the examination was made known, 
announces the issue of their joint efforts in words as simple as 
they are touching. I give (on preceding page) the note in French, 
with the subjoined translation : 

REV. FATHER: My distinguished success, as you desired it, 
seems to me to be entirely yours; it is God who accords it to 
you because He loves you. To you, then, as to Him, my lively 
gratitude. VENTO. 

I append two. more letters as specimens of what can be 


done by students who follow the system I have been describing. 
The first is a New Year’s greeting from M. Vento to Very 
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Rev. Father Frangais, C.S.C., superior-general of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Cross—who has always been a special friend 
of L’Ecole des Jeunes Aveugles at Angers—and the other is a 
similar letter from one of the children of Mlle. Mulot’s interest- 
ing institute. Not even the most exacting could demand 
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stronger evidence of the superiority of the new system. Neither 
letter was written for public inspection, much less for the press, 
and yet they will bear the most searching criticism that the op- 
ponents of Mlle. Mulot are capable of making. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that a new era has dawned 
for those who have so long lived in darkness and isolation. 
Mlle. Mulot’s invention is destined, so soon as it is properly 
known and appreciated, to revolutionize completely the methods 
at present followed in the instruction of the. blind. She has 
accomplished a work that will secure for her the gratitude of 
countless thousands, and will place her among such noble bene- 
factors of humanity as Haiiy, Braille, and the Abbés de L’Epée 
and Sicard—all, like herself, devoted children of Holy Church— 
who have contributed so much towards the amelioration of the 
condition of the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, and who have 
made it possible for these unfortunates to enjoy many of those 
pleasures and blessings of life which were before entirely closed 
to them. 

When one remembers what a large percentage of our race is 
afflicted with blindness—one in one thousand in temperate cli- 
mates and a still larger proportion in other latitudes—one will 
realize more fully the greatness of the benefits that must accrue 
from the general introduction of Mlle. Mulot’s method of writing. 
It puts within the reach of all who are deprived of sight a 
means of communication with their fellow-men, and of acquiring 
an education in the higher branches of knowledge that a short 
time ago would have been deemed impossible. 

In times past, indeed, great things were achieved by the 
sightless. Huber, the celebrated naturalist, was blind from his 
youth. Theresa von Paradis, the noted pianist and composer, 
was blind from her childhood. Nicholas Sanderson, the succes- 
sor of Newton in the chair of mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge, was blind from his infancy. Nicaise, of Mechlin, 
and Peter Pontanus, deprived of vision when they were but 
three years of age, won distinction in law and divinity, philoso- 
phy and literature. Margaret of Ravenna and Frances Brown 
lost their sight when but a few months old, but notwithstanding 
this they were able to attain to eminence in theology and 
morals, poetry and fiction. John Metcalf became blind at the 
age of six and John Gough at the age of three, and yet the 
former was afterwards distinguished as a road surveyor and con- 
tractor, while the latter became famous as a botanist and a 
natural philosopher. The Bohemian patriot, Zisca, was celebrated 
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as a military genius, and, nevertheless, it is said of him that 
“he was more dreaded by his enemies after he became blind 
than before.” : 

But all the persons just named achieved success by the sheer 
force of genius. Mlle. Mulot has, by her invention, put it in 
the power of any one, possessing. ordinary industry and perse- 
verance, to accomplish what only those dowered with extraordi- 
nary talents and energy would otherwise attempt. She has given 
a spur to the ambition of the sightless, ennobled their aspirations, 
and fortified their courage. She has shown them that labor and 
determination may, at least in a measure, replace genius in the 
intellectual world, and that their privation, great as it may 
seem, is not without numerous and important compensating 
advantages. All honor, therefore, to her and to the generous 
and sympathetic friends who have so nobly seconded her efforts 
in her work of mercy and charity. May she live to see the 
system, which she has labored so assiduously to perfect, adopted 
throughout the world, and may she be permitted also to enjoy 
at least the recompense of appreciation which is so frequently, 
alas! withheld from the greatest of the world’s benefactors ! 


Notre Dame University. 





DE PROFUNDIS IN TENEBRIS. 


BY V. D. ROSSMAN. 


, N dark and torturous doubt my way I grope: 
Could I but see the light, the guiding light ! 
O God, dear God! my blinded eyes pray ope, 
And put an end unto this awful night! 
Lo! here upon my knees, prone in the dust, 
I bow my wretched head and pray to Thee, 
That I may feel that trust, that saving trust, 
Which fills the good man’s soul with ecstasy. 
That settles on his heart eternal peace, 
And chases from his mind all thoughts of woe. 
‘I feel that soon my wretchedness must cease ; 
That soon the God of Comfort I shall know: 
I must think this, I must feel so! O send 
The light, kind Heav’n—the darkness rend ! 
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MILER THE APOSTATE. 


BY P. G. SMYTH. 


EARLY everybody who has visited the celebrated 
penitential resort known as “St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory,” on the little island of Lough Derg, Done- 
gal, knows the tract of mingled arable and heather, 
meadow and bog, that stretches southward to 
where the lower Lough Erne expands its bright shield, bedecked 
with emerald bosses. 

This tract formed the termon, or church lands, of Saint Daveoc 
of Lough Derg. Its revenues went to support the ascetic com- 
munity on the little penitential island, which in olden days was 
a famous resort of pilgrims from near and far, including many 
noble knights from England, France, and Spain. The Magrath 
family, resident in the neighborhood, were the erenachs, that is 
hereditary guardians or wardens, of this bit of church property, 
which was consequently known as Termon Magrath. 

Early in the sixteenth century one of these good Magraths 
of Termon Magrath—the place lies on the romantic border of 
Tirconnell and Fermanagh—had born unto him a son. The 
infant at its christening had its head tonsured, according to the 
pious old Irish custom in dedicating children to saints, and was 
named Maolmuirre, meaning “tonsured servant of Mary,” usually 
shortened to Miler. 





MILER THE MONK. 


A more extraordinary and grotesque character than this 
Miler Magrath is not to be found in all the checkered pages of 
Irish history. Yet his personality is but little known to the 
general student; the peculiar niche he occupies is wrapped in 
rather sinister gloom. 

The three grim witches, ambition, avarice, and cunning, gath- 
ered round his cradle on the bank of Lough Erne, and after- 
wards followed him persistently through life. Yet, with a less 
sombre doom than Macbeth’s under like conditions, he seems to 
have eventually wriggled from beneath their unholy spell and 
cheated them and the devil to boot in the end. 

His parents intended young Miler for the church. His own 
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ideas lay in that direction also, but his motives in entering 
religion have been severely interpreted. In pursuit of his 
studies he went to the Continent. At an early age he entered 
the order of St. Francis, taking the usual solemn vows of obe- 
dience, chastity, and poverty. There was no nobler class of 
men than the Irish Franciscans of that time, heroic, talented, 
and devoted. Unfortunately, Brother Miler proved an exception 
to the order. Scarcely had he donned the rough habit and 
knotted cord ere he entered with avidity upon the long struggle 
for power, place, and pelf that made him the most noted man 
of his time in this respect. 

Clever and obsequious, he fawned his way into the good 
graces of influential personages in Spain and Holland. At 
length, in deference to most flattering, recommendations, Pope 
Pius V. appointed him Bishop of St. Patrick’s ancient see of 
Down, in Ireland, October 12, 1565. 

So, at the age of forty-three, Bishop Miler Magrath set out 
to take possession of his diocese, carrying, it is said, the aposto- 
lic letters pendant in a pyx or burse upon his breast. 


MILER THE BISHOP. 


Arriving in Ireland, the new bishop found sundry serious 
obstacles in his way. More than twenty years previously King 
Henry VIII. had suppressed the monasteries. The bells no 
longer rang the Angelus from the lofty campaniles; the poor no 
longer gathered for relief at the convent wickets. And now 
Queen Elizabeth was following up the work inaugurated by her 
sire of the many wives; her priest-catchers were hard on the 
scent of bishop and friar. Queen’s bishops, chiefly apostate friars 
consecrated by other apostate friars, held possession of various 
sees. Down was as yet unprovided with one of these, but in 
the face of a strong English Protestant colony Miler dared not 
venture to take possession; his predecessor, Bishop Eugene 
Magennis, had held the temporalities of the see only by first 
swearing that Henry VIII., and not the Pope, was the true 
head of the church; and secondly, by becoming Protestant alto- 
gether—an example in which he had been followed by one other 
member of the native Irish hierarchy. 

Under these conditions Bishop Magrath thought well to take 
refuge in the “Irish country,” where English law and English 
reformers dared not penetrate. In Tyrone, amid warlike hosts 
of gallowglasses in conical helmets and long coats of chain-mail, 
kernes in their voluminous yellow shirts, and Scots in their 
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plaids, with the haughty “Red Hand” of O'Neill waving defi- 
antly in the breeze, he received rough-and-ready welcome from 
the terrible Shane the Proud. 


MILER THE FORGER. 


In Ulster at this time was the venerable Richard Creagh, 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland. Although prac- 
tically under the protection of Shane the Proud, this did not 
deter Archbishop Creagh from rebuking the fiery Ulster chieftain 
for the excesses committed in his wars. In August, 1566, Miler 
Magrath was present at an interview between the archbishop 
and Shane at Inish-Darell, near Cloondarell, in the county Ar- 
magh. That very year Shane’s followers had hanged a priest 
during their raid against O’Donnell. No doubt the primate’s 
reproof was grave and incisive; probably the prince’s retort was 
characteristically hot and haughty. Anyhow, the ambitious Miler 
craftily determined to turn their dispute to his own advantage. 
He formed a vile plot. Evidently he aimed at the deposition 
of the archbishop and his own appointment in his stead. He 
forged some letters, “purporting to be written by the primate,” 
says he who tells the story, “ containing horrible things and evil 
counsels most foreign to his nature.’ These letters Miler for- 
warded to Rome, basing on them a series of false and malicious 
charges against the primate. It was an attempt as clumsy as 
mean. The Vatican experts soon discovered that the hand 
that wrote the charges was the same that had written the 
letters. 

Prompt on the detection of his crime Miler fled, a disap- 
pointed place-hunter and baffled forger, to England. 


MILER’S RECANTATION. 


The following summer was productive of sensational events 
in Ireland. Primate Creagh, with the government bandogs hot 
on his footsteps, made his way into Connaught, where he was 
treacherously seized and delivered to the queen’s officers by 
O’Shaughnessy of Galway, a contemptible native chieftain. 
O’Shaughnessy received a special letter of thanks from Eliza- 
beth for his miserable act, and the poor primate was conveyed 
for imprisonment to London Tower, to pine there in chains for 
eighteen long years. 

On May 31, 1567, exactly a month after the primate’s arrest, 
Bishop Miler Magrath, in the church of Drogheda, under the 
protection of English spears and muskets, read his recantation 
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of faith, renounced the “errors of Popery,” and declared him- 
self a loyal Protestant. 

A few weeks later the haughty head of Shane the Proud, 
treacherously slain by the Scots of Antrim, was drenched in 
preserving tar and spiked on the battlements of Dublin Castle. 
Tyrone, bereft of its native prince, fell for the time being under 
English influences. 


THE QUEEN’S FAVOR. 


Miler’s apostasy was not immediately followed by any special 
token of royal recognition ; Elizabeth did not confirm his appoint- 
ment by the pope to the see of Down; instead she assigned 
that see to her own chaplain, John Merriman. The ’verted 
prelate experienced nearly three years of suspense and chagrin. 
Then his preliminary reward reached him in the shape of a wel- 
come letter from the queen dated May 18, 1570, appointing him 
bishop of his native diocese of Clogher, in possession of which 
he was confirmed by royal grant of September 16 following. 

Much more feudal than religious in character was his installa- 
tion in the ancient cathedral of St. Maccartin, built where for- 
merly stood the celebrated cloch oir, or gold-adorned stone, which 
in’ pagan times was said to utter oracles and which gave name 
to the northern diocese. A military escort protected him, an 
unnecessary precaution; the native Irish, though indignant at 
the action of the apostates among their clergy, nevertheless 
respected their ordained persons. Although many of the Catho- 
lic clergy were arrested and put to death, often with cruel tor- 
ture, by the Reformers, in no known instance did the Irish Catho- 
lics retaliate in kind. Besides, in Clogher the people were partly 
inured to episcopal infidelity; Miler’s predecessor in the see, 
namely Hugh O’Kervallan or O’Carroll, Shane O’Neill’s bishop, 
had sworn that Henry VIII. was the true head of the church. 
So, surrounded by bristling spears, Miler Magrath re-entered the 
province from which a few years previously he had fled a dis- 
graced and malicious forger. 


IS MADE ARCHBISHOP. 


Not quite six months had he enjoyed the temporalities of 
Clogher when he received an additional and far more substan- 
tial mark of the royal bounty. This was his appointment in 
February, 1571, as archbishop of the united sees of Cashel and 
Emly, in Munster. Southward accordingly he went and took 
possession of the beautiful pile of ecclesiastical buildings on the 
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lofty, historic rock where of old the kings of Munster had col- 
lected their tributes. It was an uneasy time in the south. From 
the windows of the high cathedral he could see bodies of troops 
in motion, plumed knights careering over the plain, and. the 
smoke of burnings in the distance. The. English were trying to 
suppress the revolted Geraldines. Red war was afoot, and it 
might at any time roll up to the venerable Rock of Cashel. 
This, in fact, had happened a few years before, when, on the 
repulse of the English, the townsmen of Cashel admitted the 
pope’s archbishop—a fearless and aggressive Mayo man, by 
name Maurice MacGibbon, surnamed Reagh, or the Strong—who 
compelled the queen’s archbishop, one James M’Caghwell, to 
walk in procession to the cathedral and to assist in the choir 
during the celebration of Mass. Some English writers state, 
but with little appearance of truth, that on that occasion the 
pope’s archbishop attacked and seriously wounded the queen’s 
archbishop. But now the energetic Maurice the Strong was 
absent in Spain, urgently seeking military aid for the Catholic 
cause in Ireland—he died at Oporto in 1578—and the Geraldines 
were eventually compelled to retire into the fastnesses of the 
Glen of Aherlow; so that Archbishop Miler felt comparatively 
secure—so secure, indeed, that he felt called upon to thoroughly 
fill the réle of reformed prelate by taking unto himself a. wife. 


MILER AND HIS BETTER-HALF. 


The partner he selected was a girl of the O’Mearas—Christian 
name Annie, The event evoked a burst of popular indignation 
and ridicule, some of which was embodied in a rough satire, 
“The Apostasy of Miler Magrath,” written about the year 1577 
by a Franciscan friar named Owen O’Duffy. He taunts 
Magrath with being false to his name, Miler or Maolmuirre, 
the tonsured servant of Mary: 

“He is not the Miler of Mary, but the Miler of Audie. 

Miler without Mary, Mary without Miler, is your name 
for ever. Miler has forsaken the Virgin for Annie, and _bar- 
tered his faith for flesh on Fridays. I congratulate the Virgin 
that Miler has forsaken her, the Queen of Heaven of the face 
benign. O Annie! whose cousin I should be sorry to be, I 
cannot congratulate you on your swarthy Miler.” 

The friar advocates a series of judicious thumps as a means 
of bringing sundry backsliders, Miler included, to a_ sense. of 
their transgressions. The following, by the late John O’Daly, is 
a translation of some of the verses: 
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“To William O’Casey, the potent 
By the aid of the Saxon—not by God’s— 
Give him a stunning clencher on the ear 
In the halls of the castle of Dublin. 


“The blessing of the hosts I will ever pray 
On the immaculate daughter of Anna, the spotless, 
If she gives a box or two to Conor O’Brennan, 
The swarthy, the black and hideous monster. 


“To the friar whose religion is false, 
To Miler Magrath the apostate, 
Until he submit to God’s word, the boor, 
Give him a box on each big jaw.” 


Probably Miler laughed in indifference at these quaint attacks. 
He had a certain stock of grim sarcasm himself. One Friday, 
sitting at dinner with his wife, he noticed she did not eat and 
inquired if she were ill. 

“No,” she replied; “but I don’t think it is right to eat 
meat on Friday.” 

“You may as well eat it,” he assured her, with a grin on his 
swarthy face as he cut into his succulent steak; “ abstaining 
will do you no good now; you're sure to go to hell anyhow 
for having married me.” 

He entered upon a very free and festive existence, pursuing 
various pleasures with a zest strange in one who had spent so 
many ascetic years in the garb of a Franciscan. Hunting was 
a favorite pastime of his; in Clogher he kept a pack of hounds, 
which he billeted, with their huntsmen, upon that diocese. “A 
man of uncertain faith and credit and of depraved life,” is the 
way Camden describes him. 

Annie O’Meara did not long survive her marriage, and Miler 
married again. 

He was by no means a rampant persecutor of the ancient 
faith, Many a time a hint dropped to his wife, who sympa- 
thized with the hunted bishops and soggarths, enabled those 
ecclesiastics to escape from danger. 

His old mother, from the County Fermanagh, felt her faith 
waver as her end approached. She therefore asked her saga- 
cious son the archbishop, as being acquainted with both reli- 
gions, which one he would advise her to die in. 

“Mother, confess your sins and get yourself anointed,” was 
the answer. 

VOL. LXI.—4 
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Tradition relates that, riding out one day in the direction of 
Golden, he saw a poor man dying by the roadside. Dismount- 
ing he inquired if the man was a Catholic or a Protestant; 
on being told that he was a Catholic he gave him absolution, 
then brought forth his yet undiscarded oil-stocks and gave 
him extreme unction. The place of the occurrence is still 
pointed out, and is called Knock-an-ulla, the hill of the oil. 


A RAVENOUS GRABBER. 


All this goes to show that the man was still a Catholic in 
principle, sometimes even in practice; he was a_ professed 
Protestant for the purpose of glutting his insatiable avarice, and 
this he did by an awful devouring of church-lands. Possibly 
he philosophically argued with himself that the fat revenues 
accruing from religious benefices might be as well enjoyed by 
an unscrupulous Irishman as by some greedy English robber. 
Keen as a vulture in quest of prey, he was continually striving 
after vacant dioceses and livings. He persistently urged his 
merits and claims, and this with signal success. In 1582 he 
obtained from the queen a commendatory grant of the fine 
sees of Waterford and Lismore. Yet was he discontent. To 
Burleigh, lord high treasurer of England, he expressed his 


chagrin at not getting the deanery of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, and the bishopric of Limerick, which he preferred to 
Waterford: “I may say with the prophet,” he wrote, “thy 
rebuke hath broken my heart; I am full of heaviness. I look 
for some one to have pity on me, but there is no man, neither 


have I any to comfort me.” 

By this time, through the barbarous war levied by Lord 
Deputy Gray against the Irish, the fair province of Munster 
presented a frightful and mournful spectacle. From Cashel to 
the west of Kerry could scarcely be heard the lowing of a cow 
or the voice of a ploughman. Hundreds of villages lay in 
blackened ruins; thousands of corpses of men, women, and 
children lay unburied ; others swung from the boughs of trees. 
Feeble, emaciated’men, wasted almost to skeletons by English- 
created famine, hid in the woods and crept forth now and 
then on their hands and knees in eager quest of a patch of 
sorrel or watercress, for there was nothing else eatable to be 
had. 

“They did eat the dead carrion, happy where they could 
find them; yea and one another soon after, insomuch as the 
very carcases they spared not to scrape out of their graves.” So 
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wrote the celebrated Elizabethan poet and enterprising plun- 
derer, Edmund Spenser, some time secretary to the fanatical 
butcher Lord Gray, who had effected the bloody desolation of 
Munster and whose treacherous cruelty was a by-word through- 
out Europe. Spenser received a “grant” of lands robbed from 
the native Irish. So also did his colleague, the polished pirate, 
Walter Raleigh, who fleshed his maiden sword on disarmed men 
in that dark campaign. 

It was to Raleigh that Archbishop Miler Magrath bare- 
facedly disposed of the fine castle and manor of Lismore, the 
bishop’s residence, at an annual rent of 413 6s. 8d. When 
Raleigh was beheaded this property fell into the voracious maw 
of the greatest land-grabber of his time, Boyle, Earl of Cork. 
Of course Miler had no right to alienate it; the transfer was 
practically a piece of church-robbery; but, if the transaction 
were attended with impunity, he would very probably have done 
the same with grand old Cashel itself, rock, buildings, and all. 


MILER’S COADJUTOR. 


Still apprehensive of danger from his fellow-countrymen, 
Miler now habitually wore a suit of armor and went about 
accompanied by an armed body-guard. A fresh outbreak of 


Geraldine warfare made his heart beat with fear under his steel 
corselet. He fled for safety to England. To minister to the 
wants of his flock, such as it was, in Cashel, Miler left a coad- 
jutor named William Knight. The coadjutor, a pleasure-loving 
soul, was grievously addicted to the bottle. He drank so freely 
and often that, says Ware, he “excited the scorn and derision 
of the people.” Then he too fled to England. 

Coadjutor Knight was not alone in his genial weakness 
amongst his brethren of the new church in Ireland. Poet 
Edmund Spenser, himself a Protestant, describes the characteris- 
tics of the Reformed pastors in general, as he found them. 
“Whatever disorders you see in the Established Church in 
England,” says he, “you may find here, and many more, 
namely, gross simony, greedy covetousness, fleshly incontinence, 
careless sloth, and generally all disordered life in the common 
clergyman.” 


TORTURE AND DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP O’HURLEY. 


About this time a new Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, 
the successor of Maurice the Strong, arrived in Ireland. This 
was the learned and eloquent Dermod O’Hurley. The queen’s 
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emissaries were soon eager on his trail, and they eventually 
seized him at Carrick-on-Suir, not many miles from the historic 
rock on which he hoped to some day celebrate Mass. They 
carried him to Dublin for trial before Adam Loftus, the Pro- 
testant archbishop, who was also lord-justice of Ireland. The 
latter did his utmost, in the way of urging O’Hurley to renounce 
the authority of the pope and to acknowledge the queen as the 
head of the church, to save the life of his venerable prisoner ; 
but the religious constancy of the Catholic Archbishop of Cashel 
was not to be shaken. Consequently he was doomed to a fear- 
ful lingering death by torture. 

He was bound to a stake, his feet and thighs smeared with 
butter, salt, oil, sulphur, pitch, and ardent spirits, then set fire 
to. Whenever he fainted in his agony the flames that enwrapped 
his limbs were extinguished and restoratives were administered ; 
when these had taken effect the match was again applied. Daily 
for five days these horrible torments were inflicted upon Arch- 
bishop O’Hurley, “till his muscles and arteries were melted in 
the flame and the teguments of his bones were consumed,” says 
one account of this ghastly cruelty. On the fifth day the pre- 
late’s poor, half-incinerated frame was drawn forth at dawn to 
Stephen’s Green, where he was finally tortured and then stran- 
gled to death. 

This was one Elizabethan method of dealing with prelates 
and friars in the year of the Lord 1583. 

Meantime Miler was enjoying himself in London, where at 
the same time his coadjutor, Knight, was probably reeling through 
the taverns of Cheapside. 


ARCHBISHOP CREAGH POISONED. 


In London Miler bobs up now and then, especially in the 
cells of Irish captives about being done to death. His réle was 
that of exhorter and “converter.” In this way he had the re- 
pulsive audacity to visit the aged primate of Ireland, Richard 
Creagh, whose character he had tried to blacken, as previously 
narrated, by means of forged letters to the court of Rome, and 
who was now drawing out his weary days in a cell in London 
Tower. 

On the part of the queen and council of England, Miler 
proffered the imprisoned primate pardon, release, wealth, and 
honor if he would renounce the jurisdiction of the pope and 
acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of Elizabeth; easy conditions 
enough, no doubt thought Miler, judging the primate by his 
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own elastic conscience. Probably he pitied the hoary captive ; 
probably he regarded him as a senile fool for choosing to re- 
main in a gloomy cell when a word would give him freedom 
and sunlight. 

But the primate answered his old enemy the ex-forger in 
dignified refusal and reproof, and concluded, “Leave my pre- 
sence.” 

Soon afterwards it was decided to get rid of this sturdy and 
devoted ecclesiastic, whom eighteen years’ close incarceration 
had utterly failed to subdue. Accordingly Jailer Cully admin- 
istered to him poison in some cheese, and Primate Creagh 
breathed forth his gallant soul on October 14, 1585. 


MILER’S NOTE OF WARNING. 


Meanwhile the flames of religious persecution raged in Ire- 
land. To give him his bare due, Miler felt sorry and concerned 
for his old colleagues of the Catholic faith. His timely advice and 
warning kept many of them out of the clutches of the queen’s 
torturers and executioners. Probably at times a mental vision 
of the agonized face and charred limbs of poor Archbishop 
O’Hurley rose appealingly before him and awakened pangs of 
remorseful sympathy. He knew that his wife had priests and 
even bishops in hiding in his house at Cashel, and while pro- 
fessing to be zealous as to the arrest and punishment of all such 
persons, he wrote to her in their behalf inculcating extreme 
wariness. Here is a specimen letter: 


“ LOVING WIFE: I have already resolved you in my mind 
touching my cousin, Darby Creagh (Catholic Bishop of Cork and 
Cloyne); and I desire you now to cause his friends to send 
him out of the whole country, if they may; or if not, to send 
my orders, for that there is such search to be made for him 
that, unless he be wise, he shall be taken; and to send from 
my house all the priests that you are wont to have. Use well 
my gossip Malachias, for that I did as much as I was able to 
bring him out of his trouble here. Accomplish the contents of 
my other letters, and burn this presently, and all*the letters 
that you know yourself. Fail not of this, as you love me and 
yourself. From Greenwich, this 26th of June, 1592. 

“Your loving husband, MILERIUS AR. CASHEL.” 


This admonitory document, which is preserved in the Eng- 
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lish state- papers, fell into the hands of the lord-deputy of Ire- 
land, who consequently exposed to Burleigh the “great shams 
of service” that were being made by Miler Magrath. But the 
latter managed to explain things so as to weather the storm. 


A RENEGADE GERALDINE. 


In 1600 we find Miler promoting a wily but vain plot for 
the betrayal and capture of “the Sugane Earl,” the Geraldine 
leader. In the same year we find him riding in his coat of 
mail, in the midst of his body-guard, into Kilmallock, introducing 
to the Geraldine clansmen the young son of their late unhappy 
earl. Doors, windows, roofs, and roadways were crowded with 
applauding adherents of the chivalrous house of Fitzgerald ; 
but lo! as soon as it was discovered that the heir of the Des- 
monds had been brought up according to English ideas and 
in the English faith the cheers turned into groans and revil- 
ings. Miler’s coup was miserably fruitless, and the verted young 
Geraldine, thus vehemently repudiated by his people, was re- 
called to England, where he died shortly afterwards. Munster 
remained unwon to the English crown. 

Next year, however, when the disastrous battle of Kinsale 
wrecked the hopes of the Irish chieftains, the whole island was 
brought under British dominion. Now at length, after a long 
interval, Miler could penetrate into Ulster, lay claim to the 
revenues of his diocese of Clogher, and particularly to the own- 
ership of his ancestral territory of Termon Magrath. This lat- 
ter he set about by the erection of a strong, spacious, and 
stately castle, finer than any Magrath of Fermanagh had ever 
lived in before. The ruins of Termon Magrath castle still 
stand on the verdant northern shore of Lough Erne, a remark- 
able object in the landscape and a massive monument -to the 
memory of the builder. 


MADE BISHOP OF KILLALA AND ACHONRY. 


Having held the sees of Waterford and Lismore for twenty- 
five years, Miler relinquished them, or what was left of them 
after his numerous sales and cuttings, in 1607, in consideration 
of getting instead the united sees of Killala and Achonry, in 
Connaught, just rendered vacant by the death of Bishop Owen 
O’Connor, brother of O’Connor Sligo, and, like Miler, an apos- 
tate Franciscan. 

Together with these dioceses, the insatiate Miler secured the 
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special revenues of the vicarage of Kilmacallan; the rectory of 
Infra Duos Pontes, in Elphin; the rectories of Castle Conor 
and Skreen in Killala, and the prebend of Dougherne, with the 
rectory of Kilorhin in the diocese of Achonry. 

William Flanagan, who was Miler’s dean, had twenty-five 
livings in Killala and Achonry, in a few of which he served 
only a couple of times in the year, in some not at all, while in 
others he never set foot. Miler’s archdeacon was one Dermot 
Ultagh (or the Ulsterman, modernized to McNulty), who could 
not read either English, Irish, or Latin, as was found on a visi- 
tation by royal commissioners. Archdeacon Ultagh held the 
lands of Kilturra and at least two other livings. Both dean 
and archdeacon were probably imported by Miler from Fer- 
managh and chosen from among his connections. 

Our prelate saw that his children were pretty “well fixed.” 
His wife had reared them Catholics, but that did not matter 
much if they inherited their sire’s adaptability. His son 
Andrew had eleven or twelve livings in Achonry diocese, 
including Attymass, Strade, Killasser, Kilconduff, Bohola, 
Kilbeagh, and Kilcoleman, as well as sundry livings in other 
places. Another son, James, a layman, got from his father the 
four quarters of Skreen, half quarter of Dromard, and other 
church-lands, which he held till August 8, 1634, when Bishop 
Hamilton got a decree of the Court of Exchequer for their 
recovery. 

The royal commissioners of 1615 sought to make Miler give 
some account of his revenues from the various dioceses and 
livings, and of his sales and transfers of church property, but 
their quest was mostly in vain. Stray stories of the arch- 
bishop’s methods and exactions cropped up here and _ there. 
Henry Piers, or Perse, told the commissioners in reference to 
the rectories of Skreen and Castle Conor, that “those two 
parsonages were found by office to be impropriate, and he 
purchased them; but yet, soon after the preferment of this 
archbishop (Magrath) to Killala and Achonry, he was forced to 
give unto the archbishop, to stop his mouth, one hundred 
pounds "—to which, by the way, Miler was at least entitled 
according to law, for these were church-lands anyhow. 


MILER CALLS IN THE PRIEST. 


But now something more serious than the acquirement and 
holding of church-livings began to exercise the mind of Arch- 
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bishop Magrath. He was getting old; his suit of armor had 
grown too heavy for his worn frame; he could no longer ride 
merrily to the hounds and enjoy the chase of the deer and roe. 
He was old and feeble, and he fancied the end was drawing 
near. Reminiscences of his early life in the cloisters haunted 
him; thoughts of the other world filled him with uneasiness; 
he shrunk in terror from the doom of the apostate; he secretly 
sent for a Catholic priest ! 

Father Maurice Ultan, provincial of the Irish Franciscans, 
was the clergyman who listened in amazement to Miler’s peti- 
tion to be readmitted to the Catholic Church. The good 
father immediately wrote for advice to the papal nuncio at 
Brussels, and in due course there arrived a satisfactory letter, 
dated January 29, 1612, in which the nuncio said: 

“T have read with great attention all those particulars 
which you have signified to.me regarding the individual, the 
lord Miler Magrath. I commend exceedingly that thought 
which he has manifested, of returning to the bosom of the 
church. It will be with you to exhort him seriously not to 
abandon the resolution which he has formed, but rather employ 
all his strength and energy in bringing it to an issue, for which 
purpose he ought to depart from Ireland as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 


WRITES HIS OWN EPITAPH AND DIES. 


Reluctant to face the crucial test of surrendering his vast 
possessions and quitting the country, it appears that Miler 
deferred his work of return and reparation until the infirmity of 
old age laid him on his bed, a grizzled and wrinkled centenar- 
ian. Marvellously clear of intellect to the last, in the first year 
of. his confinement he wrote his own singular epitaph, which 
tells between its lines the tale of his parting repentance. Ignor- 
ing the episcopal titles conferred upon him by the queen, he 
makes special mention of his title to Down, for which he was 
indebted to the pope; he refers to the services rendered by 
him to the English government, plays on the conflicting nature 
of his appointments by pope and queen, and raises the barrier 
of Scriptural quotation against uncharitable judgment of his life 
and acts. 

Here is the epitaph, written by that strange old man as he 
lay aged and feeble on his last couch in the silence of his 
house in Cashel : 
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MILERI MAGRATH, ARCHIEPISCOPI CASSILIENSIS, AD VIATOREM 
CARMEN. 


Venerat in Dunum primo sanctissimus olim 
Patricius, nostri gloria magna soli. 
Huic ego succedens, utinam tam sanctus ut ille 
Sic Duni primo tempore presul eram. 
Anglia, lustra decem sed post. tua sceptra colebam, 
Principibus placui Marte tonante, tuis. 
Hic ubi sum positus non sum, sum ubi non sum 
Sum nec in ambobus, sum sed in utroque loco 1621. 
Dominus est qui me judicat (I. Cor. iv.) ; 
e Qui stat caveat ne cadat. 
Which is translated as follows by Ware: 


Patrick, the glory of our isle and gown, 

First sat as bishop in the see of Down. 

I wish that I, succeeding him in place 

As bishop, had an equal share of grace. 

I served thee, England, fifty years in jars, 

And pleased thy princes in the midst of wars. 

Here where I’m placed I’m not; and thus the case is 

I’m not in both, yet am in both the places. 
He that judgeth me is the Lord (I. Cor. iv.) ; 
Let him who stands take heed lest he fall. 


In December, 1622, Miler passed away at the age of one 
hundred years. A Franciscan friar laid out his remains in 
the habit of his own order, after which it is said they were 
privately interred with Catholic rites. 

A fine monument to Archbishop Magrath’s memory may 
still be seen, and in good preservation too, in the ancient 
cathedral of Cashel; but it is doubtful if his bones repose 
beneath. The monument shows the recumbent figure of the 
archbishop in high relief, a mitre on his head, his right hand 
on his breast, and his left grasping a pastoral staff. Over the 
head is a coat of arms, at the feet an image of the Crucifixion, 
and above a slab bearing the fore-given epitaph. 

This and the old castle on the shore of Lough Erne form 
fairly durable monuments of one of the most singular characters 
to be found in the history of any country. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN AN ANGLICAN SEMINARY. 
BY REV. CLARENCE A. WALWORTH. 
CHAPTER XII. 


The Break-up echoed ina Low-church Diocese.—Bishop Mcllvaine.— Seminary 
and Kenyon College at Gambier. —A High-church Parish with a Low-church 
Pastor.—Tractarianism crops out.—A Bomb-shell at Commencement.— The 
kichards Family of Converts. 


N the last chapter I have attempted, according to 

my feeble means, to show how the break-up of 

Tractarianism at the Chelsea General Seminary 

was echoed in the rest of the United States and 

particularly in the diocese of Maryland. There 

the bishop of the diocese was a High-churchman, inclined to 

favor Tractarianism, and was, intellectually speaking, the leading 

mind among that class of bishops. If his courage had been 

equal to his inclinations, he would have been beyond all ques- 

tion the “great gun” of his class. The Low-church party had 

also its “great gun,” equally well loaded and more apt to go 

off. This was Charles Pettit McIlvaine, second Bishop of Ohio, 
who succeeded to his diocese in 1832. 

The peculiarity of his evangelical views may be accounted 
for by the fact that he was educated at Princeton, and was a 
professor at a very similar institution, the University of the City 
of New York, at the time when he was selected for the bishop- 
ric of Ohio. 

One of his earliest appointments after ordination was to St. 
Ann’s Church, Brooklyn. The call to this church came in 1827. 
While there we find him taking part in the formation of an 
evangelical society or conference of clergymen belonging to 
New York City and vicinity, called the Protestant Episcopal 
clerical Association. The object of this association was stated 
in its constitution to be the promotion of the personal piety 
and official usefulness of its members, by devotional exercises 
and by conversation on missionary and other religious subjects. 
This enterprise was promptly squelched by Bishop Hobart as 
something likely to prove mischievous, something that might 
lead to “cant” and perhaps to a partisan influence. The word 
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“cant” I quote from Bishop Hobart. One of its members 
being a professor at the General Seminary, it was thought that 
this influence might be extended to the students. 

Some members of the association afterwards grew up to 
higher views. McIlvaine never did. In his whole life and 
doctrine, I can find nothing characteristic of Episcopalianism 
except that he used the book of Common Prayer, and attached 
some importance to Apostolic Succession. Baptismal Regenera- 
tion he scouted, while he was in no respect behind Calvin in 
maintaining the doctrine of “total depravity,” or behind Luther 
in his extravagant presentation of the great Protestant heresy 
of “justification by faith only.” 

While a student in the seminary I went one Sunday morn- 
ing to hear him preach on this last doctrine, which was his 
favorite theme. I think it was at St. Mark’s, on Eighth Street. 
It made the blood fairly creep through my veins to listen to 
him. This must have been in the early summer of 1843, when 
he was on a visit to New York, soliciting aid for his institu- 
tions at Gambier, Ohio. It falls within my purpose to give the 
reader some idea of these institutions. It will show the bishop 
such as he was in his own domain, at work in the seat of his 
power, with his principal materials for good or evil near at 
hand, surrounded by his clergy and neophytes. We shall then 
be better able to understand what a formidable adversary to 
Tractarianism was such a man, so fortified by his position in 
public life, so animated by intelligence and energy of character. 

In a published appeal for financial aid, dated New York, June 
27, 1843, he tells us that the principal buildings of the institu- 
tions at Gambier were the residences of the bishop and of the 
president of Kenyon College, and five professors’ houses. The 
students of the college paid for their instruction, but the 
course at the seminary was free. A village had grown up at 
this location. The whole tract of land consisted of four thou- 
sand acres. Thriving farms were scattered about where only a 
few years before nothing could be seen but a primeval forest. 
Much of this reminds us of the growth of Nashotah at about 
the same period, leaving out the longings of Breck and _his 
companions for the ancient faith and for monastic seclusion. 

Bishop McIlvaine had at that time in his diocese fifty-nine 
clergymen. Of these, twenty-seven were educated in part or 
entirely at Gambier. Others educated in part or entirely there 
had moved out of the diocese. We know by other testimony 
that some left because the bishop made it too hot for them. 
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Only one student of the General Seminary had come to him 
since his accession to the episcopate. 

Dr. McIlvaine was not the sort of man to govern his dio- 
cese with a velvet hand. The direct powers of the episcopate 
are very limited in the Protestant Episcopal Church, but it was 
not his way to economize such power as he had. His tempera- 
ment was polemical. Although rightly ranked as an evangelical, 
his spirituality consisted more in a protest against “good 
works” as having any intrinsic value, than in a tendency to 
sentimental piety. There was a great deal of the Presbyterian 
in him, but he would have made a poor Methodist. He 
opposed himself openly to camp-meetings and to all such revi- 
vals as either originated or resulted in breaking up the quietude 
of Christian souls. 

His views on the subject of revivals are given in full and at 
length in a “charge” to his clergy delivered at Chillicothe, 
September 5, 1834. It is a strange thing that a Revival of the 
true Presbyterian or old-fashioned Congregational type should 
have taken place in his own college at Gambier, some five years 
later, the results of which were truly remarkable. We give an 
account of this Revival as written by the hand of an eye- 
witness, Mr. William Richards, who “got religion” on that 
occasion. It is taken from a public lecture of Richards’ deliv- 
ered many years later. 

“It commenced,” said the lecturer, “ without preparation or 
special efforts—no one knew how; but it went on until nearly 
every student was counted as a ‘convert.’ The last month or 
two of the college year, 1839, was given up mainly to this 
revival, as the saving of souls was considered of vastly more 
importance than mere learning, or any other earthly interest. I 
allude to this event and mention the fact that I was one of the 
subjects, simply for the purpose of setting before you what was, 
and perhaps still is, the evangelical notion of ‘ getting religion.’ 
‘Seekers’ were diligently impressed with the notion that they 
must expect, seek, and pray for a ‘change of heart.’ And 
when, after a sharp struggle, sometimes short and sometimes 
lasting days or weeks, one could at last get up in meeting and 
say with tears of joy that ‘At such an hour and such a place 
[possibly behind a big log in the woods, or in the loft of the 
barn, or in the closet if he has one, or elsewhere], while agon- 
izing and praying to the Lord, suddenly light came in upon his 
soul, and he was convicted and felt happy!’—then he was 
regarded and received as a convert. He had ‘experienced reli- 
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gion’; he was no longer a mere worldling; he had come out 
from the world; the old Adam was put off; old things had 
passed away and all things had become new! While this 
excitement lasted, there was a happy state of feeling. But it is 
not in the nature of man to keep up that excitement continu- 
ously. The tension must give way, and lassitude and coldness 
follow. Then came in many cases the surprising and painful 
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discovery that the change of heart was not a radical change 
after all—that the old man Adam’ was not conquered and put 
off, and that it was still just as easy as of old to be wicked, to 
get angry, to lie or swear, or slander, or have bad thoughts, or 
be worldly minded.” 

I have given the above details simply to furnish a picture 
in a general way of the state of things in a Low-church diocese 
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at the period of which I treat. I have given also the ordinary 
characteristics of an evangelical or Low-church bishop presiding 
in such a diocese. In this case, however, it must not be for- 
gotten that the bishop happened to be, not merely a type of 
his class, but the leading evangelical bishop of that day, tower- 
ing in intelligence, energy, and importance above every other 
Low-church bishop. The following sketch of the man _ has 
been given to me by one of his own clergy, now a Catholic 
layman, Henry L. Richards, of Winchester, Mass. I have seen 
the bishop and heard him preach. I have a very vivid recol- 
lection of that occasion. I remember very well, also, my own 
conception of the characteristics of the man derived from others 
and stored away in my memory. I cannot pretend, however, to 
place him before my readers in such true colors as those 
furnished me by this venerable convert, who was educated 
under the bishop’s own eye at Kenyon College and Seminary, 
and was even a favorite pupil. Mr. Richards is still, at the age 
of eighty years, after a laborious life in business, in the full 
vigor of his remarkable faculties, active in charities and literary 
pursuits. This is what he says of Bishop McIlvaine: 

“The bishop was in many respects a remarkable man. He 
had a good deal of religious fervor -and enthusiasm, and a great 
horror of Popery. He was arbitrary, dignified, and not very 
accessible except to his particular friends and sympathizers. 
He was interesting and effective in his extemporary sermons 
and addresses, but his formal written discourses were rather 
stilted and heavy.” 

Amongst all evangelical enthusiasts, especially ladies, Bishop 
Mcllvaine was a hero, a sort of apostolic divinity. I remember 
well the worshipful words of an excellent Presbyterian lady of 
New York City already introduced to my readers. Anything 
clerical was to her something angelic; even I, boy that I was, 
stood in her regard as something like Raphael's round-cheeked 
cherubs, with very little wings put on to atone for cheeks and 
eyes extraordinarily human. But Bishop Mcllvaine, though 
most violently and bitterly evangelical, with his high talents and 
fine elocution, was something superhuman. “Isn’t he _ perfectly 
wonderful?” she would say to me. “Isn’t he lovely?” I 
could not enter into her enthusiasm at all, though I would 
willingly have done so, for she was very dear to me, and I was 
always glad to please her. I acknowledged that he was won- 
derful enough. I wondered at him myself, but I thought him 
altogether unlovely. I could very well have used the terms 
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applied by the celebrated Rufus Choate in praise of a Massa- 
chusetts judge: 

“We look upon him as a heathen looks upon his idol. We 
know that he is ugly, but we feel that he is great.” 

Of course, in such a diocese as Ohio, administered by such 
a man, Tractarianism could not have, comparatively speaking, any 
very great foothold. 

The reader will remember, perhaps, the incident given in 
Chapter II., of the putting up in the seminary chapel at 
Chelsea of a cross surrounded with evergreens, preparatory to 
midnight services on Christmas eve. This the students were 
obliged to take down by order of Dr. Turner, dean of the 
faculty. We learn from the worthy doctor’s own Autobio- 
graphy, that this incident, apparently so trifling in itself, was 
brought before the public in consequence of a communication 
to Dr. Turner from the Bishop of Ohio, who had heard of this 
affair and wanted to be informed about it. Dr. Turner tells 
us that he gave Bishop MclIlvaine an exact account of this 
matter in his reply, and consequently it became public. It was, 
moreover, made a subject of public ridicule, so the dean tells 
us, by a church paper. This looks like the work of Dr. 
Seabury of the Churchman. An English work entitled Records 
of Councils noticed the same affair with similar ridicule of the 
dean’s action. Fun also was made of it during the General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church at Philadelphia in 1844. 

There was very little of war against Tractarianism, either in 
private machination or popular excitement, where the shadow 
at least of Bishop MclIlvaine’s hand did not appear. 

Henry L. Richards, already quoted, says of the atmosphere 
pervading the bishop’s institutions: “ There was no conflict in 
the seminary or college because he was careful to secure pro- 
fessors of his own stripe of churchmanship. There were several 
‘old-fashioned’ High-churchmen (you know what that meant in 
those days) among the clergy, but they were careful not to 
render themselves obnoxious to episcopal authority. The bishop 
was always glad to get rid of High-churchmen and to fill their 
places with those who sympathized with him. He was apt to 
give the cold shoulder to all who taught the sacramental 
system, while those who preached the Calvinistic doctrine of 
justification by faith only received his warmest friendship.” 

But Tractarianism had found its way even into Ohio, at the 
time of which I am writing. And when the great break-up 
came at Oxford and at Chelsea Seminary, it brought trouble 
VOL, LXI.—5 
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even to Ohio and to Bishop Mcllvaine, while it introduced 
young men of high culture, great talent, and eminent virtue 
into the fold of the Catholic Church. Foremost amongst these 
were several members of the Richards family, of whom five 
now living are known to me. To the kindness of some of 
these I am indebted for a large part of what I have already 
written concerning Bishop Mcllvaine and his diocese, and for 
what I have still to write. 

I scarcely know where to begin the story, but perhaps it 
makes little difference. There was one parish in the diocese of 
Ohio, almost if not absolutely the only one in the State, where 
High-church ideas prevailed. It was, at least, the principal and 
leading one of that sort. This was St. Paul’s, at Columbus. 
Bishop Mcllvaine thought it a matter of high importance to set 
a guard over this congregation, to keep it from spreading in- 
fection, and if possible to lead it into more evangelical paths. 

In 1842 the bishop appointed to this charge a young man 
reared under his own eye, and moulded to his own thoughts and 
methods. This was the Rev. Henry L. Richards, already men- 
tioned, a graduate of MclIlvaine’s Theological Seminary at Gam- 
bier, and an approved evangelical. He has said of his theo- 
logical studies: “It was during the ‘Oxford’ controversy that 
we were under the bishop’s instruction, and our principal text- 
books with him were a small volume on Justification by Faith 
Only, and a good-sized octavo on Oxford Divinity, which he 
wrote about that time to stem the tide Romeward, which he 
had the penetration to see was flowing rapidly in that direc- 
tion.” 

It can easily be seen that such a young man was one after 
the bishop’s own heart. So thoroughly had he become imbued 
with the bishop’s sentiments that he had been allowed to preach 
his own sermons in the. country around Gambier before he was 
ordained. But, alas! 




































“The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 


Dr. McIlvaine was doomed to be disappointed in his man. St. 
Paul’s congregation were not brought down to the evangelical 
tone, but their young pastor was ere long elevated to higher 
views of Christian faith, Christian worship, and the value of 
sacraments. The change came about after this wise. 

In the congregation of this young church at Columbus one 
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of the principal parishioners was Mr. Isaac N. Whiting, the well- 
known bookseller and publisher. Through the friendship and 
courtesy of this gentleman, Richards became better acquainted 
with the standard works and arguments of the High-church 
party, He was introduced to a new world of thought, in which 
High-church authors spoke for themselves. In brief, the young 
pastor not only became a High-churchman, but passed rapidly 
through that unmeaning middle ground, and became a Tracta- 
rian. This change soon showed itself, not only in his sermons 
but was made manifest to the very eyes of the congregation in 
the altar and other fixtures of the church, and in various decor- 
ations. The marble-top communion table with desk above and 
behind it, and pulpit towering above both table and desk, were 
discarded and gave place to something more like a real altar, 
in appearance at least. 

These things could not be kept long from the knowledge 
and attention of such a bishop as McIlvaine. He had not been 
contented up to this time in guiding the minds of his collegians 
and seminarians safely through the snares of pompous prelacy 
and wicked popery. His wrath against these things, already suf- 
ficiently kindled, had been blown into a white heat by the ordi- 
nation of Arthur Carey. In a charge to the clergy and laity, 
at a convention of his diocese, held in September, 1843, he had 
denounced Tractarianism and openly condemned the action of 
Bishop Onderdonk; and his prominence and rule in Ohio were 
so recognized that the convention had seconded this onslaught 
by resolutions passed unanimously. 

In such circumstances the new altar at St. Paul’s, Columbus, 
could not stand long. The young rector was ordered to take 
it down. He obeyed, albeit reluctantly and under protest. He 
sawed out the panels and made an honest table out of a mock 
altar that had no sacrifice. The bishop knew very well that, to 
all Episcopalian intents and purposes, a true washstand was as 
good as a mock altar, but his object was accomplished by this 
surrender of the young rector. There were several long and 
solid communion tables in the diocese besides that at Columbus, 
with embroidered covers or antependiums resembling piano-covers, 
but this one he was determined to make an example of as a 
Romish innovation. Thereby, moreover, he humbled a new and 
somewhat refractory young Tractarian. The young Tractarian 
is still living and full of life at the advanced age of eighty years, 
and able to laugh both at himself and the bishop. 

The resolute bishop had still more thunder in reserve. The 
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priest of St. Paul’s was a caput notabile. The other offenders could 
say of themselves, Procul a Jove, procul a fulmine, and besides 
this they could just as well be attended to a little later and one 
at a time. The bishop took occasion from the above incident 
to issue a pronunciamento against Roman altars in Protestant 
churches which attracted considerable attention and criticism at 
the time. Amongst his works may be found a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1846, entitled ‘“ Reasons for Refusing to Consecrate a 
Church having an Altar.” 

In 1849 Henry Richard’s health becoming poor he went to 
New Orleans. At this time he had become a Roman Catholic 
in belief. In the heat and enthusiasm of his new conviction he 
returned to his home in Columbus, Ohio, “expecting to carry 
with him to Rome a number of his devoted High-church friends.” 
In this he found himself grievously disappointed. This disap- 
pointment caused his own courage to fail. He still remained 
for two years lingering and afraid to make the great leap which 
is always necessary to bring one out of a false church into the 
true fold of Christ. These were the two most unhappy years 
of his whole life. In addition to the agony engendered in his 
own mind, his condition was embittered by the opposition of 
friends and the estrangement of his nearest kindred. It is not 
necessary to mention these painful things in detail. In the 
month of November, 1851, came a sickness unto death. He 
found himself in the bosom of his family prostrate and helpless, 
apparently just at the gate of eternity and yet outside the pale 
of that great church to which his faith clung and in which his 
heart lay. He called for a priest. His demand was refused. 
It so chanced that in this extremity he 


“Found not a generous friend, nor pitying foe.” 


He had a brother, indeed, who sympathized with him, of 
whom more by and by. But that brother was at the time far 
away. Kind Providence here interfered, and in a manner as un- 
expected by our young Tractarian as by those who should have 
listened to the cries of his conscience and befriended him. The 
crisis passed away, leaving him still weak but rallying. The 
sympathizing brother came on the wings of the wind to his 
succor. This brother, named William, a younger man, but, like 
Henry, of advanced Catholic views and likewise a thorn in 
Bishop Mcllvaine’s side, proved for the time a successful peace- 
maker. He made arrangements to remove the patient to his 
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own home in Newark, Ohio, where he nursed him until his re- 
covery. 

William had hoped to persuade Henry to delay the great 
step, and was prepared with many reasons for such delay. Pre- 
cisely the contrary happened. The foolish wa media grew 
meaningless before the strong light which Henry’s mind and 
conscience were able to throw upon the questions which came 
into discussion between them. 

On January 25, 1852, Henry L. Richards was received into 
the Catholic Church, and the great chasm was closed which had 
separated him for awhile from the home of his conscience. 
Fortunately this step did not separate him from his family, 
though it broke up his connection with the congregation of St. 
Paul’s at Columbus, and with Anglicanism. He had acted as 
rector of this parish of St. Paul’s from 1842 to 1852. When he 
sent in his formal resignation, Bishop McIlvaine was manly 
enough to say that he respected him a great deal more for his 
consistent action than those who had the same views and senti- 
ments yet continued to remain where they were. A strong and 
conscientious man is always a thorn in the side of a superior 
who rules by an unwarranted authority. Under the circum- 
stances, no wonder that the bishop felt relieved. 

Being a married man with a family, the advent of Henry 
Richards into the Church closed up to him all avenues to a life 
in the priesthood. To a highly intellectual and theological mind 
like his this loss of a cherished career must have been a great 
sacrifice. But he made this sacrifice and others manfully, hope- 
fully, and even cheerfully. He acknowledges that he had many 
trials to meet at first, but insists that he has always looked 
upon these as his greatest blessings. He entered promptly into 
business, beginning in New York City as clerk to Edward Frith, 
a Catholic gentleman, agent in America for Sanderson Brothers 
& Co., Sheffield steel manufacturers. His active, energetic life 
in this new vocation has brought to him in his old age comfort 
and prosperity, without diminishing his faith and piety, or his 
interest in all that concerns the welfare of Christ’s Church or 
the happiness of his fellow-man. He is the centre of a family 
group of Catholics, including the wife of his youth and several 
children. One of these, his oldest son, is Henry Richards, edi- 
tor of the Sacred Heart Review, published in East Cambridge, 
a prosperous Catholic paper. To this, as well as to other papers 
and magazines, he himself, at the advanced age of eighty years, 
is a frequent and valued contributor. His second son, William, 
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is an enterprising and thriving dealer in iron and steel. His 
youngest son, the Rev. J. Havens Richards, S.J., is the well 
known and honored President of Georgetown College, D. C. 
Among other members of this numerous Catholic family of 
Richards is William, Henry’s brother, of whom I have already 
had occasion to speak as once resident in Bishop MclIlvaine’s 
diocese, and concerning whom there remains more to be said. 
William Richards, a little younger than Henry, and like him 











WILLIAM RICHARDS. 


early placed under the dominant influence of Bishop Mcllvaine, 
was also a student at Kenyon College, graduating with his 
brother in 1838. Although strongly religious, the natural bent 
of his mind was towards philosophy, and his pathway to religious 
truth from the errors of Protestantism lay along a weary course 
of philosophic wandering. After his graduation at college, he 
remained at the institution for awhile making special studies 
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in history, philosophy, and law, under the instruction of the 
Rev. Dr. William Sparrow, whom he terms a learned and com- 
petent teacher, although a radical Protestant. In 1842 we find 
him at the Yale Law School in New Haven, where he still kept 
up his readings in philosophy. 

From these brief details I hasten forward in order to carry 
out my purpose of connecting him with the break-up of Trac- 
tarianism in the Ohio diocese. William Richards had carefully 
kept his eye, all this while, on the progress of his brother Henry 
towards Catholic truth, and sympathized with him strongly. It 
became his fate to take part also with that brother and others 
in troubling the peace of Bishop McIlvaine. 

In the summer of 1844 he received and accepted an invita- 
tion from the faculty of Kenyon College to deliver an oration 
at the coming commencement. This took place in August. 

It was a great occasion, and for any one interested in Ohio 
Churchmanship, with a desire in his heart to formulate his views, 
a most desirable audience. For William Richards, a pretty well 
fledged Tractarian, it was a bold thing to attempt formulating 
his at such a time and place. If Tractarians were present in his 
audience they were all well handicapped. He was or had been 
recently a law student at Yale, but Yale was not in the diocese 
of Ohio. His leaders in philosophy, Cousin, Lieber, Carlyle, and 
Brownson, were not represented there; still less Newman, Pusey, 
and Faber of Oxford, or Dr. Seabury of the New York Church- 
man. Kenyon College, however, was there, with a great part of 
its affiliation; and Charles Pettit McIlvaine, head of the college 
and seminary, and facile princeps of Low-churchism in the United 
States, was there in all his glory, and with far more than his 
full canonical power. 


“He was the heart of all the scene.” 


It was in such a place, before such an audience, and in such 
a presence, that William Richards, a graduate of Kenyon, and 
still only a student, unlaureled in any profession, dared to intro- 
duce his philosophical and theological bomb-shell. His _philo- 
sophical aberrations trom current Evangelical tradition might, 
perhaps, easily have found pardon. Older men than he was are 
expected betimes to slip up in such matters. What American 
cares for a few powder-crackers in a barrel? But why speak 
disrespectfully in such an atmosphere of private judgment? 
Why intimate that the sacred right of private judgment, so 
precious in the eyes of Protestant Evangelicals, and so strongly 
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intimated in the Thirty-nine Articles, is inconsistent with the 
Twentieth Article, which puts forth in plain terms the following 
declaration to be subscribed by all the English clergy: 

“The Church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies, and 
authority in controversies of Faith.” 

It is true that the Church of England has so little authority 
that she dares not attempt to hold a convocation to decide any 
question of faith or doctrine, and that she has never enjoyed 
this privilege since she was first begotten. She cannot even 
interfere authoritatively in matters of ceremony without permis- 
sion of the prime minister, or the sanction of the state Court of 
Arches. This is very true, but it only makes the presumption of 
young Richards all the more apparent. Private interpretation 
may be very uncivil although quite rightful. Such was in fact 
the general judgment that day at Kenyon College. 

This oration embraced, moreover, one more telling point, one 
more novelty which startled not only the bishop but the whole 
audience. It was a sigh for unity, and that a unity from which 
was not excluded the ancient church, Catholic and Roman. 
This remarkable oration was the topic of discussion at all the 
dinner-tables that day in Gambier, and the universal comment 
was: “That young man is on the road to Rome!” 

At the end of his oration, as William Richards left the stage 
and walked down the aisle, he met a friend, a lawyer of Colum- 
bus, who was to deliver the next oration. He saluted Richards 
with the blunt question: “ What did you mean by that ora- 
tion?” The answer was: “I meant just what I said.” “ Well,” 
said his friend, “I brought two orations with me—the best one 
on ‘French Literature,’ and the other on ‘William. Leggett,’ 
and now I am going to give you a counterblast by giving the 
‘Leggett’ document.” This second oration proved to be as 
radical in politics as any Evangelical discourse ‘could be in reli- 
gion, but not quite so startling at Gambier that day as the 
utterances of Richards. 

Among those present at these exercises was the Rev. George 
Denison. He was rector of the church at Newark, where 
Richards resided, and nephew of Bishop Philander Chase. It 
was a great annoyance to him at the dinner-tables that day to 
be obliged to admit to numerous questioners that the Tractarian 
orator was a parishioner of his. 

William Richards fulfilled the prophecies so freely made con- 
cerning him on this commencement day which we have described. 
He became a Catholic. He lives amongst us now, one of the 
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most honored names in the church’s long list of educated con- 
vert laymen. A manuscript lecture of his delivered in 1887, 
before the Carroll Institute, for the benefit of the Brownson 
Monument Fund, has been generously put in my hands, and 
aided me much in the preparation of this chapter. I have only 
used such incidents and dates as lend themselves to my especial 
purpose. 

Those who would study the great social problems of our day 
by the light given to a true Catholic made competent to speak 
from the bosom of a long experience, ripened by a careful and 
thoughtful philosophy, and by a truly spiritual faith which 
always recognizes duty both to God and man, should read the 
essay of this same William Richards of Washington, printed in 
the “ Proceedings of the American Catholic Congress of 1889.” 

In the present chapter I have only picked a few seeds from 
the surface of a large field, confining myself to the locality of 
a single diocese and to a short period of three or four years 
memorable in my own life. Bishop McIlvaine, Gambier, with its 
theological seminary and Kenyon College, lie before us as plain as 
I know how to picture them. These are in contrast with Bishop 
Whittingham and scenes which surrounded him at the same 
period. Both these localities connect by wires with the Chelsea 
Seminary, which in many respects must be considered, at the 
period in question, as the centre of electric fire. It is a sort of 
drama that we have attempted to present, and trust that we 
have sufficiently preserved “the unities.” The unity of action 
must be looked for in that momentary confusion which we Trac- 
tarian converts -unwittingly united to produce. A sudden break- 
up came first. After that break-up there settled upon many 
grateful hearts in America a sweet and long-abiding peace. 


FINIS. 

















JESUS SAITH TO HER: MARY. SHE TURNING, SAITH TO HIM: RABBONI 
(WHICH IS TO SAY, MASTER).—S/. John xx. 16. 








ADSUM ! 


BY JOHN J. O'SHEA, 


HEN my soul lay sick with grief 
At the tomb where Love lay dead, 
And night’s chills were on my head, 
Mild-eyed Dawn brought no relief. 


Vainly did her beauties ope 
In the paley pearly light— 
Verdant valley, bosky height, 
Velvet turf and graceful slope. 


All the subtle grace was flown 
That I found on that glad day 
When mine eyes first caught the ray 
From Love’s eye can speed alone. 


Yet the same fair scene I scanned— 
Sion’s hills and Juda’s plain, 
With its fields of plumy grain 
Stretching far to Moab’s land. 


Unseen shadows seemed to pall, 
Numbing as the touch of dead; 
And a void and hush of dread, 

Though the day shone o’er it all. 


In the time of riant joy, 
When the garlands Pleasure wove 
For the goddess miscalled Love 
Seemed as though they’d never die, 


Then the beauty of that land 
Had no value in mine eyes 
But as meet for Paphian skies, 

Joyous rout and Bacchic band. 





ADSUM !/ 


How abhorred those garlands now! 
Poison wreaths of withered shame, 
False as flatterer’s vows of flame, 

They have burned into my brow! 


For the talisman I found 
From those eyes the spell to raise, 
And reveal the noisome ways 

Rose and vine-wreath clustered round. 


Then the light had light within, 
And the dark all blacker seemed, 
And my soul, from death redeemed, 
Burst like bud from shell of sin. 


But, ah, woe! Love’s talisman 
Impious Death soon snatched away, 
And the light fled from the day, 

Shuddering earth lay ’neath a ban. 


Faint, despairing, crouched I near 
That dark tomb where Love lay dead, 
Calling on my Lord though dead, 
When I heard His voice divine, 
And I felt his hand on mine: 

“ Weep not, daughter; I am here.” 





THE Day NURSERY IN WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


LITTLE PEOPLE AND GREAT IDEAS. 


BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


& HEN Hood wrote his tragic ‘Song of the Shirt” he 
dreamed only of the toiling woman, ill-paid and 
ill-clad, as the deepest embodiment of misery. 
But his picture would have been heightened in 
effect had he painted the toiler distracted from 

the pursuit of her sore task by the wailings of a famishing 
infant and the clamors of one or two older children. Chaucer 
draws tears from our eyes when we read his tale of Ugolino in 
the Tower; we throb with fierce indignation when we hear 
how the tyrant John revenged himself on the family of De 
Braose. But the political economy of civilization is a tyrant as 
ruthless as any mediaeval despot. Death by starvation, slow but 
sure, is the doom it decrees to many and many a poor mother, 
thrown by the loss of the bread-winner, or, worse still, the en- 
slavement of that bread-winner by the drink-demon, upon the 
tender mercies of what may most fittingly be described as the 
Iron Age. 

This is no fancy picture. Imagination has no hand in its 
creation. There are thousands upon thousands of such women, 
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You can find them in New York by the score in any part of 
the “sweating” districts. London’s slums are choked with 
them. Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester—every place where 
strong drink and a grimy factory system make a harvest for the 
undertaker. If ome could, like the explorer in the Diéadble 
Boiteaux, but take the roofs off some of those dreadfu! dens 
where the “sweaters” toil in their blind misery, he would see 
such sights of wasting infancy and etiolate womanhood as might 
make the angels weep. What picture could be more pitiful than 
that of a poor mother vainly trying to work whilst her infants 
crowd around her, clogging her movements and maddening her 
brain by their cries for food and warmth? Not even the spec- 
tacle of “Niobe, all tears,” mourning her slain offspring, could 
surpass it in intensity of pathos. 


THE BEGINNING OF ALLEVIATION. 


To whom the credit of devising a remedy for this tremen- 
dous evil is due, it might be profitless to inquire. As well ask, 
perhaps, who invented the mariner’s compass. It is an idea of 
Catholicism, as old as the religion itself, to lighten the burdens 
of the overladen wherever possible. Many a poor Catholic 
woman, we may be sure, sought to help a struggling neighbor 
by “minding the baby” whilst the mother endeavored to make 
a living for herself and her children; and it was the sight of 
‘such spontaneous, unorganized, and most frequently, no doubt, 
inefficient help which suggested to some more thoughtful Catho- 
lic neighbor that a great field for systematized philanthropy lay 
here. A double charity was seen to be possible at one stroke. 
The poor mother might be set free to go and earn her pittance, 
and at the same time the educational process might begin in 
the case of the baby. 

THE FIRST DAY NURSERY FOR CATHOLICS. 

Day Nurseries are not altogether a modern idea. Institu- 
tions of this kind existed in New York for a considerable time 
prior to the foundation of any special Catholic one. In other 
places they had been started with a view inimical to Catho- 
licism. Even if not inimical, they are still objectionable to 
Catholic mothers; for these, as a rule, desire that the instill- 
ing of religion into the infantine mind shall be as sure a thing 
as the nourishment of its body. In some places the day nurs- 


ery was often the happy hunting-ground of the proselytizer. 
To the visiting members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
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the pressing need of a Catholic nursery soon became apparent 
when the population began to crowd the west side of New 
York. The multitude which of late years has settled down 
upon this comparatively new district is nearly altogether 
a working population, and mostly Catholic. Working-women 
form, besides, a very large proportion of it. To these practical 
visitors it soon became evident that the very best form of 
charitable help they could bring to such sorely-harassed mothers 
would be to enable them to go out to their daily industry, un- 
troubled by anxiety for their children of tender age, and con- 
soled by the certain knowledge that these were being cared for 
better even than they could do it themselves. As the result of 
a consultation it was determined, therefore, to start a Day 
Nursery, and to place it under the spiritual patronage of the 
saint whom God had honored by giving him the earthly care of 
the Divine Child. It was thus that St. Joseph’s Day Nursery 
had its beginning. 
A GOOD START. 


From the outset the auspices were favorable to success. 
The movement had the hearty co-operation of the Paulist Con- 
gregation, in whose parish the Nursery was set up. It had also 
been warmly supported by the Catholic clergy of the adjoining 
parishes, as well as by the esteemed Vicar-General, Very Rev. 
Dean Mooney. The influential lay element of the district was 
also appealed to, with very encouraging results, not alone in 
generous help toward the establishment of the Nursery, but in 
the zeal shown in pushing forward the practical work necessarily 
connected therewith. There are men of bright intellect and 
excellent business capacity in the ranks of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, and it is to the zealous efforts, constantly exerted, 
of these philanthropic souls that the initial success and the sub- 
sequent development of the institution are mainly owing. Once 
established, no small share of the success or failure of the 
undertaking must depend on the character, temperament, and 
ability of those placed in charge of it. In this respect the 
committee were singularly fortunate. 


PROGRESSIVE RESULTS. 


For the first year the operations of the enterprise were rather 
of a tentative character than those of a fairly launched experi- 
ment. Still a total of six thousand and odd children looked 
after during a twelve-month looks respectable enough on paper ; 
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and this was the actual record. There was an average attend- 
ance of twenty children all the days of the year, one put 
against the other. On some of these days there were as many 
as forty-one children in the house. It was found that this 
number was only a fraction of that which could be reached 
were the accommodations more ample, and the bold step was 
taken of purchasing a large house and handing it over bodily 
for the work of the institution—for it was in temporary quar- 
ters in West Sixty-third Street that the first year’s work was 
carried on. A fine, spacious house in West Fifty-seventh Street 
was secured and fitted up, and operations on a more extended 
scale at once commenced. In the twelve months following the 





AN IDEAL HOME—A SORT OF LIBERTY HALL. 


average daily attendance mounted up to 48, and the. total of 
children received within the year to 14,446. On some days 
there were as many as 74 infants in the Nursery. This was a 
great jump from the first year’s showing, but it was not yet 
high-water mark. Next year showed a total of 15,387 children 
taken in, and the following year a total of 18,010. One day as 
many as 96 infants were held in the house, and the average 
throughout the year was 58. The directors have no hesitation 
in attributing the great success of the establishment to those 
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officers who have undertaken the onerous duty of its daily 
administration. These officers are filled with the true spirit of 
charity. They have truly what Hamlet calls a “feeling of their 
business,” as all must have who devote their lives to the tend- 
ing of helpless or suffering humanity for the sake of God. The 
duties incidental to the care of infancy are performed in St, 














Wuat A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THIS METHOD AND THE OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL! 





Joseph’s in such a way as.to divest the place of the atmos- 
phere of a nursery, and make it what it is indeed intended to 
be—a home. for the children; a model home, moreover, where 
neatness, order, and the happiness of childish innocence reign all 


the day. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 


A two-fold duty is carried on simultaneously in the institu- 
VOL, LXI.—6 
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tion. The body is nurtured, and when the infant’s age permits 
it the mind is taken in hand at once. The good matron, Miss 
Jane Hamblin, takes charge of the one department; a bright 
young lady, Miss Jennie Kiernan, looks after the Kindergarten 
branch of the home. The beauty of that system is seen in no 
part as strikingly as in the early stage, as in this case, where it 
shows as an art concealing art. The children are playing, and 
all the time they are playing they are imbibing such knowledge 
as their infantile capacity can absorb. We hear much talk 
nowadays about hypnotism. Here we behold a fresh _illus- 
tration of the ancient truth of the newness of nothing beneath 
the sun. These happy, laughing little mites are more completely 
under the control of the mild-mannered but alert young lady 
who presides in the school-room than Barnum and Bailey’s 
menagerie under that of the lion-tamer with his basilisk eye, his 
red-hot irons, and his terrible cowhide. And the only spell she 
uses is the beautiful one of loving sympathy and _ kindness. 
What a difference between this method and the old-fashioned 
school, with its ferocious ferule-armed dominie behind his _ros- 
trum like an avenging deity, and the rows’ of terror-stricken 
scholars who had 





“learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face.” 


This is in accordance with the cardinal idea of the foundation. 
To divest it entirely of the semblance of an institution and 
make it a home—an ideal home—a sort of Liberty Hall in 
outward seeming, where the silent pressure of the first mould 
of civilization should be gently laid on the tender inchoate 
faculties of mind and heart, until the germs of character 
were securely developed. It is those early days of infancy 
which are, after all, the most formative; whatever shape the 
mind and will finally assume is determined by the bent which is 
given them from the moment when they first manifest suscepti- ; 
bility. Here the educational process begins at a very early 
period. These little Kindergarten folk range in age from three 
years to seven. The babies under three are retained in the 
large dormitory above, where the rows of beautiful white enam- 
elled cribs are filled with little scraps of humanity from two 
months old, pulling away at sucking-bottles or slumbering in 
the happy, dreamless drowse of infancy whose calm is ruffled 
only, as it appears to fond mothers, by the noiseless sweep of 
angelic pinions. 
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THE MOVEMENT IN CHICAGO. 


In Chicago also, it is gratifying to observe, the Day Nursery 
idea has been taken up experimentally, with very gratifying 
results. The plan put into operation there appears to have a 
somewhat wider scope than that of St. Jeseph’s. It embraces 
Sunday-school, a sewing-class, and a dispensary for the treatment 
of infantile maladies. The results of the first year’s work, as 
given in the report recently published, show a striking similarity 
to those of the first year of the New York institution, at a 
parity of outlay, very nearly. In Chicago the work is entirely 
in the hands of the Catholic Women’s National League, and the 
institution is named after its patroness, St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary. The same breadth of principle that underlay the New 
York foundation is displayed in St. Elizabeth’s. There is no 
color line; there is no creed line; there is no race line. This, 
being a denotement of divine charity, was the only fitting prin- 
ciple, it was instinctively felt by the founders in either case, 
for a Catholic charity starting on its mission. Likewise, in 
order that the self-respect of the working mothers be main- 
tained, it was decided that a nominal charge for the care of 
children be the rule of the Nursery. In cases where this would 
be a burden, it is not insisted on. 

A Club for Working-girls is a noteworthy adjunct of St. 
Elizabeth’s. This is a feature which deserves separate consider- 
ation, however, and all those who are interested in the welfare 
of working-girls may usefully note the progress of the - Social 
Union in London and other parts of England, and study the 
recorded observations of this most interesting and wide-reaching 
experiment. This, however, is another question—not less inter- 
esting and important, in its own way, and growing out of the 
other like the polypus from its coral stem. The necessities of 
the case, in every populous locality, must be the guiding princi- 
ple in all movements for social amelioration. It is not conceiva- 
ble how any beneficent mind, having once seen a Day Nursery 
in full operation, could hesitate a moment about deciding to 
help on so practical and feasible a work of Christian philan- 
thropy. Here is presented the most perfect adaptation of the 
spiritual to the physical needs of humanity that could be found. 
The simplicity of the machinery by which the most far-reaching 
results are obtained is one of the most striking features in the 
system. A few hearts filled with womanly sympathy joined to a 
couple of heads filled with womanly tact in the management of 
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children-—these are the staple requirements for the starting of 
such an institution, but not the only ones. They would suffice for 
the post of matron; the teacher must, in addition, possess the 
advantage of knowledge and experience in that modern method 
of training which has already worked such wonders—the Kinder- 
garten. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE WELL-TO-DO. 


Here is something to ponder on: Even were there never a 
question of helping the working population, would it not be a 
far better social plan to have this system of infant education 
generally applied, than to leave it a question of haphazard as 
at present? The children of comfortable, well-to-do people, who 


IN THE NURSERY. 


are left in their early years to the care of servants. and local 
surroundings, must, more especially in populous places, be sub- 
jected, as soon as they are capable of forming impressions 
and observing, to influences of a kind, at least now and again, 
calculated to stifle the finer instincts and to draw forth the 
animal rather than the spiritual qualities. From early infancy 
to early youth is the crucial stage, and it is the period which is 
most neglected for the most part. The mind is allowed to 
grow up as it can, as a weed or an untrained creeper.. Wher- 
ever it is possible the more enlightened way should be unhesi- 
tatingly put into operation. 
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Whatever may be done, however, with regard to scattered 
places, there cannot be any hesitation in deciding as to the 
positive blessing the Day Nursery system proves to be in indus- 
trial centres. Carried on, as it is, without distinction as to 
creed or race or color, but on the broad principle of human 
brotherhood and undiscriminating sympathy, it is a help towards 
a practical solution of some of those grave social problems 
which perplex us in this age of transition and unrest. It is 
possible to: establish one of these in every parish in every big 
city where the charitable machinery of the church—an adjunct 
which marches with it as surely as the shadow with the object— 
has had even a rudimentary beginning. In every Catholic com- 
munity there are good and charitable hearts, and a few active 
workers may as certainly be relied on. It is to the attention of 
this class that we would commend what is being done at St. 
Joseph’s as an excellent example and an auspicious beginning. 


> 
oe 





SMILES. 
BY M. E. K. 


IHAT are smiles—bright, cheery smiles? 
Music that life’s gloom beguiles ; 
Drops of sweet, refreshing dew, 
Blighted blossoms life anew 

Freely giving ; sunlight’s ray 
Stealing ’mid dark scenes to play ; 
Flowers of sweetest perfume rare 
Life’s dim vista making fair ; 
Gladsome angels, heaven-sent, 
Bringing the world sweet content ; 
Priceless gems from God’s own mine 
Shedding radiance sublime. 


Ope thy treasures—hoarded treasures— 
Scatter jewels far and near; 

Weary pilgrim on his journey 
Comfort with a smile of cheer. 


Smile in gladness, when life’s sunshine 
Gleams upon thee fair and bright ; 

Smile in sadness—smiles will gladden 
E’en the gloom of Grief’s drear night. 
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MUSINGS OF A MISSIONARY. 
BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT. 


“aN reading the Missionary Notes published in this 
magazine some might think that the missionaries 
are over-sanguine. “You make too much of the 
friendly reception given you,” it might be said, 
“for it is curiosity rather than deep religious 

feeling that brings Protestants to hear you. It will be a long 
and weary work to convert this people, or any large portion of 
them.” In answer to such thoughts we say that we have not 
to render account for the future. Our responsibility is limited 
to fulfilment of present obligations. And for the present we 
can get an audience of non-Catholics everywhere and in most 
places a numerous one. Hence we are missionaries. 

The writer has given over forty missions to non-Catholics 
during this and the preceding winter, always obtaining good 
attendance and in a majority of cases overflowing audiences. 

Let us realize as an actual fact that we can get a hearing. 
Accept our evidence, accept the evidence of many other priests 
from all sections of the country; we are witnesses who have 
tried the experiment and who have succeeded. The condition 
of things is therefore this: the Catholic Church in America is 
among a non-Catholic people who are willing to listen to Catho- 
lic truth. Stop at that fact and square your conscience with it. 
As layman, priest, or prelate, reckon with God thus: I am a 
member of the one true church, and I can get a hearing for its 
claims from non-Catholics; what should I do about it ? 

The ears of our separated brethren are open to the truth; 
such is the actual fact. It may be said that the open ear is 
not always the open heart; and that is true. The word of 
truth is sometimes, nay often, permitted to enter in at the ear 
but refused an entrance to the heart. Men hear and do not 
believe. They hear willingly enough in some cases, attracted 
only by a sense of fair play, by mere admiration of the style 
or substance of the lectures, with no thought of accepting and 
assimilating what they often admit to be theoretically true. No 
doubt the word of God frequently lodges on the surface of the 
heart, to be allowed to wither there by neglect or to be over- 
grown by worldliness and passion. But there are heart-mission- 
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aries as well as ear-missionaries. And it is great gain to win 
only a hearing. In doing that much one is certainly God's 
instrument. In moving hearts one cannot tell what instrument 
the Holy Spirit will use. But the undoubted fact that. we can 
get a hearing is a valuable (if perhaps an unwelcome) element 
in making up an account of conscience; and this is true 
whether I am layman or clergyman. 

The duty of a Catholic is not confined to making converts 
outright. It is to remove bitterness, to set aside delusions, to 
overcome prejudice. If you cannot make converts of your 
Protestant.neighbors you can at least make good-natured Pro- 
testants of them. Is there no obligation to set about doing 
this? If you can get a hearing, it may be that you cannot gain 
an immediate victory, but you can reduce the warfare to a 
friendly contest, you can put an end to polemical scalping. To 
establish our belligerent rights is half the battle. To secure a 
hearing for Catholicity as one among the religious claimants is 
an immense advantage. As to positively converting particular 
persons, two influences are most necessary; one is God’s secret 
inspiration, and the othef is the piety and intelligence of Catho- 
lic friends and relatives. But both of these are aided by public 
lectures, which frequently are necessary adjuncts of inner grace 
and outer edification. 

The outlook is favorable. Not every one perceives it, any 
more than every one understands the outlook in the business 
world; the eye for business opportunities is in the business 
man’s head. So the missionary prospects are known by: those 
whose vocation or whose inner light has led them to study the 
matter. Such observers perceive that prejudice is not nearly so 
strong as once it was, allowing for exceptions in particular 
places or among particular classes. Many Protestants are now 
met with who will not take it for granted that Catholicity is 
totally wrong, has no foundation in reason or .in_ revelation. 
Converts are an appreciable part ‘of many of our congregations. 
The press dare not openly attack the church, and in large part 
has no desire to do so, and it is quite accessible to the publica- 
tion of articles on the Catholic side. And, especially, judicious 
attempts to gain a public hearing for Catholic claims secure a 
non-Catholic audience. Furthermore, practical and zealous 
Catholicity is not deemed a bar to social intercourse. 

Nor is this open door merely the idle curiosity of a worldly 
or vicious people. Although worldliness and vice are prevalent 
enough among our separated brethren, antagonism to revealed 
religion is comparatively rare. And as a worldly Catholic still 
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holds fast to his faith, so. does a. worldly Protestant adhere to 
his, allowing for many exceptions and admitting that his faith 
is vague. The non-Catholic people of America, good and 
bad and taken as a body, are religious in their tendencies. 
They believe in God as their’ maker and ruler, in Jesus. Christ 
as their teacher and Saviour, in the Scripture as God’s book. 
And, taken again as a body, their aversion to Catholicity., is 
not passionate. On religious subjects of every kind, not except- 
ing Catholic doctrine and practice, they will converse much, 
read some, and will listen to competent lecturers. May it not be 
affirmed that this condition of our countrymen places us in. the 
position of the Apostle >—‘ Woe is me if I preach not. the gospel.”’ 

I am by no means implying that infidelity is unknown, or 
that there is no peril, no threatening sign of unbelief growing 
general among non-Catholics. Doubt is among them, and doubt 
is an infectious disease. All I mean to say is, that Protestants. 
generally hold truths which are introductory to full Christianity, 
to use the happy expression of the Pope in his Encyclical to 
the American Church. Of the future we know nothing, however 
much we may conjecture. What is evident is that Christ yet 
stands before the American Protestant people as their accepted 
teacher; he is to them their Saviour and their God. And what, 
think you, is the duty which his church owes to such a people? 

Our proposition, if put in another form, might be stated 
thus: There is satisfactory evidence that the majority of our non- 
Catholic countrymen are persuaded that if a Catholic lives up 
to his religion it will make a good man of him; they now agree 
_ that Catholicity can make men virtuous, that it does not hinder 
their being good citizens—in a word, is a religion worthy of 
respect ; that means worthy of a hearing—an admission on their 
part of incalculable missionary value, and of most serious im- 
port to our consciences. 

This takes practical shape in a missionary tendency in the 
ordinary ministrations of religion. Every parish priest should be 
something of a missionary. Every parish church should have 
an apostolic side; as to doctrine, by lecturing, preaching, and 
distributing literature ; as to devotion, by introducing extra-litur- 
gical services which non-Catholics can understand and are-dikely 
to attend. Elsewhere (see American Ecclestastical Review, Sep- 
tember, 1894) I have enlarged on this part of my topic, for the 
special attention of my brethren of the parish clergy. Every 
function of the parish church. can, if the pastor wishes it, be 
made a medium of communicating truth to non-Catholics. 

But let us hope that .a band of Bishop’s. missionaries. may. 
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soon be introduced into every diocese, as we already have one in 
the diocese of Cleveland—a limited number of the diocesan 
clergy set apart, each for a term of years, for missions to non- 
Catholics. Let such missions once become part of the routine of | 
a diocese and even routine men will rise to a missionary level. 
The assignment to this work of competent members of the secu- 
lar clergy, while stimulating all the missionary influences of the 
regular parish services, will, in addition, give a public name and 
life to the apostolic side of religion. 

Divine Providence has so shaped men and things in the uni- 
versal church that both in spirit and method we are now well 
fitted for apostolic undertakings. Pope, bishops, and priests are 
drawn nearer together now than for many ages heretofore. The 
Pope is more the bishops’ Pope than formerly; and, especially 
here in America, the bishops are more the Pope’s bishops than 
during the fading era of established churches. and concordats:- 
and that makes the bishop’s priests more an apostolic priest- 
hood than formerly. It makes all the people, whether they be 
Catholics or non-Catholics, sheep within the fold, or “other sheep 
not of this fold,” the people of the Bishops and the Pope. 

But meantime some of us wait for ecclesiastical legislation. 
The unready man covets the spur of the law—until he feels it, 
and then he clamors for freedom. Priests say, Why don’t the 
bishops take up Protestant missions; and then the people say, 
Why don’t the priests take them up? And we all say, Why don’t 
the Catholic press do it? And, again, Why don’t the religious 
orders do more of it? All of which means let anybody set to 
work converting Protestants—except poor me. 

Missionary movements do not originate by law-making. The 
suggestions of Providence can rarely be made compulsory, least 
of all those for winning souls. In this sort of campaigning the 
soldier would rather run in the way of God’s commandments 
because God had enlarged his heart than because the ecclesias- 
tical Provost Guard will whip up the stragglers.. Fruitful mis- 
sionary activity originates in the voices heard in the inner cham- 
bers of men’s souls. Apostolic zeal flows from the-springs opened 
in our hearts-by the touch of the Holy Spirit. When: he smites 
the rock abundant waters flow forth, when he lifts the rod the 
Red Sea of obstacles is parted asunder. 

Authority is indeed necessary, but rather as an aid to mis- 
sions. than as a creative force. And let me ask my clerical 
reader a few: questions: Did your bishop ever hinder you in 
any good work for Protestants? Have you: done all the good 
for them he will let you do? Have you always treated him in 
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a way to secure his affectionate trust? Can a bishop be the 
man-of-all-work for a hundred and fifty priests, and be the Holy 
Ghost besides to originate new departures? Let a zealous and 
_ competent priest first try his hand at public lecturing in places 
and under circumstances favorable to his purpose, and then let 
him form his plans and submit them to his bishop. 

For a priest a few years ordained no better fortune could 
be coveted than some time spent in apostolic lecturing. And 
at the end of life, no thanksgiving will be more heartfelt than 
that of the priest who can say: “Thank God! He gave me 
the grace to win souls from darkness to life.” 

The career of the priesthood is placed in public life, not in a 
hermitage. Our great High-Priest went about doing good, and so 
worked and taught that the people pressed upon him in vast mul- 
titudes. His moments of solitude were stolen from his hours of 
‘labor. Some good priests forget this. ‘Who built the church in 
this spot, away outside the town?” I once asked an active pastor, 
and he answered: “One of my predecessors, an excellent man but 
timid. His successor and my immediate predecessor, also a de- 
vout man, was never seen by the general public here, except 
once a day as he walked solemnly down to the post-office and 
walked solemnly back again. The rest of the time he was in- 
visible to all but his own people. Out of his sanctuary and his 
residence he acted like the Lord’s ticket-of-leave man—and all 
this he boasted of as the right course of conduct. So that 
when I came here I found Catholicity a sort of hermit church.” 

This peculiarity is sometimes varied by the most bitter public 
attacks against Protestantism, both doctrinal and personal. The 
following from the Life of Blessed Grignon de Montfort, who cer- 
tainly was not a minimizer of doctrine, is here apropos: “It is 
interesting to note that in dealing with Calvinists he never 
touched on any irritating subject, and that, contrary to the advice 
of many, he avoided all controversy, which too often has no 
other effect than to place the mind of the hearers in an attitude 
of defence,.if not of antagonism. He contented himself with 
setting before them the Catholic doctrines in their simple beauty, 
and pointing out the marvellous connection of one with the 
other. He was convinced that the revelation of God in Christ 
as delivered to men by the one church, which is his body, is so 
beautiful and luminous as before long to approve itself to every 
truly unprejudiced mind. His chief effort, therefore, was to re- 
move prejudices, and to free the minds of his hearers from false 
conceptions of Catholic truth.” And although this great servant 
of God preached his extreme devotion to Mary as well to Pro- 
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testants as to Catholics, yet his kindliness and his freedom from 
controversy enabled him to make many conversions, some of 
them being notorious haters of the faith (vol. ii. p. 122). 
Nothing in the way of controversy can equal the direct state- 
ment of the truth by a man esteemed by his hearers for his 
virtues; nothing but wilful prejudice can fail of receiving some 
good influence from it. We can certainly count on a move- 
ment in many minds towards conversion as the result of Catho- 
lic sermons and lectures well prepared and well delivered by 
public-spirited priests. The temptation to attack Protestantism, 
we must admit, is great. For example, it makes one’s blood 
boil to think of honest people being fooled with such a prepos- 
terous delusion as that the private interpretation of the Bible 
is the divine rule of faith. And there are so many outright 
self-contradictions in distinctive Protestant doctrines, that all 
one’s logical faculty rises in indignation. The very sense of the 
humorous which is aroused by incongruities and inconsistencies 
is embittered by the lamentable sight of so many millions of 
good souls kept from the peaceful unity of truth, the joy of 
certain pardon for sin, the participation in the divine life of the 
Eucharist, the fulness and security of union with the Holy Spirit 
in the interior life of prayer as practised in the Catholic Church. 
But it will not do to attack even delusions which are asso- 
ciated with all the pious thoughts of a life-time. Locate holi- 
ness and truth where they belong, in God’s church; and the in- 
telligent classes will sooner or later perceive that what they 
revered as Protestantism, was but Catholicity impoverished and 
in exile. Let us resist the temptation to attack Calvinism, for 
it is being put to death in the house of its friends, and its 
very slayers will resent your interference. Among Protestants 
themselves there is an active and universal movement against 
the errors peculiar to the Reformation era, such as the private 
ownership of God’s word, justification without works, total de- 
pravity, religion without church. Let these agitators have a 
monopoly of exterminating error—they are numerous, active, 
and every way competent. The day will come when spoil and 
spoiler will both be brought into the church. But oh! let us get 
into men’s minds our positive doctrines. Let us do it at once. 
Let us work and pray and teach and lecture, let us print and 
distribute these holy truths, let us converse about them, and truths 
whose restful knowledge is the root and foundation of all our joy. 
How many times do we not hear something like this: “ Father, 
up to a year ago a good many Protestants used to attend our 
church, and we were beginning to have some conversions. But 
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a mission came along (or we had some lectures), and the fathers 
so abused our friends and neighbors and called them such hard 
names that since then we can’t induce them to listen to us at all.” 

The conversion of this Republic rests on our souls. The 
American people belong to Jesus Christ and to his church 
Even if ninety-nine out of a hundred of them were safe in the 
fold, he bids us leave the many to take care of themselves and 
go forth and seek and save the few that are lost. But it is 
just the reverse. It is.a small portion of ‘the flock who are safe. 
Who, then, shall blame a priest if he steals away occasionally 
from his “ordinary duties” to take advantage of his missionary 
opportunities? Who shall blame a bishop if he allows one or 
two parishes to remain for a season vacant, that a million of im- 
mortal souls may not cry out against him at the day of judgment? 

One of our Lord’s most famous miracles was expedited be- 
cause it was in favor of a Gentile, of whom the disciples said, 
“He loveth our nation and hath built us a synagogue.” Pre- 
cisely so with many good Protestants all over America. They 
love our people, they admire their virtues, and are patient with 
their faults. And where is there a Catholic Church in the 
United States which has not Protestant money in it ?—not to 
mention our charitable and educational institutions. What! 
shall we send missionaries to cannibals in the South Seas and 
none to these our brethren ? 

Would that only a quarter as much money and a little of 
the zeal expended upon evangelizing the red men and the black 
men among us were given to missions for white non-Catholics ! 
There is almost a positive distinction made against the whites 
in missionary matters, a distinction founded on “race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” If a black man or a red 
savage were so much as hindered admission at the door of a 
circus tent for racial reasons, the whole power of the American 
Union would, if necessary, be used to set the wrong right. 
Yet you seem willing to bar out the.whites*from the tabernacle 
of the Covenant on account of the unhappy accident of being 
members of the Caucasian race, the imperial blood of the world. 
There are newly founded and already flourishing orders of mis- 
sionaries of both sexes wholly set apart for our black Protest- 
ants and our red heathen, there are splendid seminaries and 
colleges and novitiates and schools to train evangelists for the 
Protestant toilers in kitchens and stables and for the miserable 
remnants of our Indian tribes; and what is being done: for their 
cultured and powerful'masters? Nay, if you say charity demands 
our first care for the ignorant, the. poor, the outcast, I reply by 
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asking if there are none such whose skin is white? Are there 
no “poor whites” in the South? Is there any ignorance denser 
than that of millions of Northern whites concerning the truths 
of Christ’s religion? And are there no educated Protestants 
gone totally astray in religion? A man who knows everything 
but Christ’s true religion is only the more ignorant for his 
knowledge. “I hold everything as dung save the knowledge of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Black, red, white, tawny—our standard is of every color. 
“My beloved is white and ruddy.” “Iam black but beautiful”: 
yes; but do you mean by that that black is the only beautiful ? 
Not long ago I was equally amazed and edified at the account 
of hundreds of noble priests who had died of malaria on the 
African missions, the average life of the fathers, as my informant, 
who is provincial ofa missionary order, assured me, being 
hardly seven years after arrival at the missions. But when I 
spoke to him of the, American mission to the whites he was 
evidently the recipient of thoughts wholly new. Now I say 
this: If you -will send your hundreds to an early death ‘from 
African malaria, why not: give at least a few of your heroes to 
apostolic labors here in America, where they may die after many 
years of hard work in lecturing and catechising and interview- 
ing and converting kindly fellow-citizens? No one wonders that 
the ends of the earth are searched for souls to be saved, for that 
is our church’s mission; but I wonder at being thought eccentric 
for appealing for missionaries to save souls right at our own doors. 

In the many non-Catholic missions which we have given, 
nearly all of them in public halls, we have learned many strange 
things, but strangest of all is the ripeness of the harvest. The 
fruit is so ripe that it is falling from the trees and is being 
carried away by every passer-by. Even the religious perplexi- 
ties among our countrymen, their very divisions and subdivisions, 
spring from their eagerness for the truth. They want to be 
holy with the holiness of Christ, and that makes them enter and 
then it makes them leave one and now another -denomination. 
They are a religious people who are accessible to Catholic argu- 
ment—would that all bishops, all provincials of communities, all 
priests and nuns, would write this fact on their hearts! Let it 
be posted up at every recruiting station of our Lord’s peaceful 
army, that the American people can be drawn to listen to his 
Church. Let it be announced in the seminaries, let it be pla- 
carded in the novitiates and colleges and scholasticates the 
world over: Behold, THE GREAT REPUBLIC: IT IS A FIELD 
WHITE FOR THE HARVEST. 
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THE APOSTLE OF THE ALLEGHENIES. 


BY K. HART. 

“aa; NE hundred years ago, on the nineteenth of March, 

Wa young man, heir to a princely title and fortune 

in the Old World, voluntarily resigned the pomp 

and magnificence of his position, and in the 

small settlement of Baltimore, Maryland, was 

ordained by Bishop John Carroll to the priesthood of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

It was well for this youthful enthusiast that he could not 
foresee the thorny paths his feet were thenceforth to tread, the 
long years of utter isolation from congenial society, and the 
consuming Aetmweh for familiar faces and places that he was 
never again to behold. Happy for him that “thorn and flower 
were shadowed by each passing hour”; else perchance heart 
had failed him at the outset of his career, and the Apostle of 
the Alleghenies had never been. 

Mr. Augustine Schmet or Smith, otherwise Prince Demetrius 
Augustine Gallitzin, came of a long line of illustrious ancestors— 
men mighty in battle and statesmanship. The first of the name 
was a Lithuanian warrior, surnamed Goliza or Galiza because of 
the rough, hairy mittens he wore, made from the skins of ani- 
mals slain in his forays. 

Centuries later a descendant of his, Prince Galiza, was cap- 
tured in a desperate charge against the King of Poland, impri- 
soned thirty-eight years, and finally liberated in 1552 by Sigis- 
mund II. of Poland. 

An illustrious chieftain, Prince Vasilli Gallitzin, as the name 
had come to be, boyar or commander of the Cossacks and 
prime minister to the Regent Sophia, was born during the reign 
of Czar Michael, the first of the Romanoff dynasty. This prince 
was a vindictive and powerful enemy of the Turks and Tartars, 
waging constant and successful warfare against them. 

Another Gallitzin, a prominent personage at the battle of 
Pultowa, and afterwards governor of St. Petersburg and Fin- 
land, was made field-marshal by Catherine I. 

The first Gallitzin to confess the Roman Catholic faith was a 
prince in the time of the despotic and unprincipled Empress 
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Anna. During an unusually severe Russian winter the cele- 
brated Ice Palace was built for the amusement of the empress 
and her court, and a farcical wedding ceremony performed. As 
punishment for his desertion of the Greek faith, the unfortunate 
prince was forced to personate the bridegroom, and with his 
bride was imprisoned in the Ice Palace and frozen to death. 

Prince Dmitri Alexeievitch Gallitzin, diplomat, Russian 
minister to Paris, and an intimate friend of Diderot and Vol- 
taire, married in 1768 Amalia, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of Field-marshal Von Schmettau, and sister of General 
Von Schmettau of the Prussian army. Shortly after this event 
Prince Gallitzin was appointed minister plenipotentiary to Hol- 
land by Catherine II., and took up his residence at The Hague 
with his bride. 

In that city their son Demetrius was born December 22, 
1770, to high rank and untold wealth. His early surroundings 
form a striking contrast to the home of his old age, a lonely 
cottage in the Allegheny Mountains, and to the poor, mean 
tomb where this prince of the Gallitzins sleeps. 

At two years of age he was commissioned officer of the 
guard by the empress, and his future career seemed assured. 

The princess resigned all social pleasures, and devoted her- 
self entirely to the education of the little prince and Marianne, 
his elder sister. She retired with them to a secluded country 
residence near The Hague, naming it MWthuys (Not at Home) 
indicating her desire for freedom from interruptions. In her 
son’s ninth year she removed to the quaint old University City 
of Miinster, engaged competent tutors for the children, travelled 
with them during vacations, and later sent Demetrius to a mili- 
tary school, to prepare him for his future position in the Rus- 
sian army. 

He was a reserved, timid child, easily influenced, and appar- 
ently without will or energy. This disposition was a great trial 
to the princess, herself of decided opinions and strong character, 
and there was little sympathy or confidence between mother 
and son, to her life-long regret. 

The prince and princess had no decided religious tendencies, 
and the children were not influenced toward any particular 
creed. It was tacitly understood that Demetrius, by birthright 
a member of the Greek Church, would conform to the custom 
of his ancestors and profess that faith at his majority. But 
influenced by the example of his mother, who after a severe 
illness joined the Roman Catholic Church in 1786, he was con- 
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firmed in the year’ following, taking the name of Augustine at 
his mother’s request; He then expressed a desire to become a 
priest, but was immediately and decidedly opposed by his parents. 

In 1792 he was aide-de-camp to ‘General Von Lillien of the 
Austrian army, but was dismissed from service, with all foreign- 
ers, directly after the sudden death of the Emperor Leopold, and 
the assassination of the King of 'Sweden—acts attributed to the 
Jacobins. 

The disturbed condition of Europe, consequent upon the 
French Revolution, made the customary continental tour for the 
completion of a nobleman’s education impossible for the young 
prince, and it was decided that he should travel in America 
before fulfilling his commission in the Russian army. 

A travelling companion was found in a young priest, Felix 
Brosius, who had been prepared for missionary labor in the 
New World. They sailed together from Rotterdam August 18, 
arriving at Baltimore October 28, 1792, with letters of introduc- 
tion to Bishop John Carroll. 

Baltimore was. the See City of the Roman Catholic diocese 
in the United States; its first bishop was John Carroll of 
Maryland, appointed in 1789. The diocese included all States 
east of the Mississippi, excepting Florida, and numbered about 
thirty thousand souls. In November, 1791, the first synod was 
convened in Baltimore, twenty-two clergymen attending. 

The scarcity of priests for this immense territory was some- 
what relieved by numbers of exiled clergymen from France, 
among them Mr. Stephen Badin, the first priest ordained in 
the United States. In 1791 the Society of St. Sulpice in 
France sent Mr. Nagot, three Sulpician priests and several pro- 
fessors, to Baltimore to establish a seminary for the education of 
American priests. 

When Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, or, as he was 
known for convenience in travelling, Mr. Augustine Schmet or 
Smith (from Schmettau, his mother’s maiden name), reached 
Baltimore and realized the need of reinforcements in the mis- 
sionary field of labor, his desire to become a priest increased, 
and he determined to take the decision of his career into his 
own hands. He offered himself to Bishop Carroll as a candi- 
date for the priesthood, was accepted, and entered the Sulpician 
Seminary to study the constitution, laws, and geography of the 
United States, preparatory to becoming a citizen. He joined 
the Society of St. Sulpice February 13, 1795, while only a 
deacon. 
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At that time he was in personal appearance, to quote Miss 
Brownson, “rather tall, five feet nine or ten inches, with that 
peculiar, reticent, dignified air giving the effect of imposing 
height; a slender, lithe, yet compact figure; a fine, clear com- 
plexion, and the handsomest dark eyes that ever glanced love 
or anger, splendid, fathomless in their tenderness, flashing fire 
at the slightest contradiction, full of mischief and merriment. 
Masses of shining black 
hair clustered around 
a delicately-formed, 
haughtily set head, and 
a prominent aquiline 
nose gave character, 
force, and dignity to 
his countenance. All 
the brilliant parapher- 
nalia of gold lace and 
embroidery, military 
buttons, and epaulettes 
seemed to belong to 
his slender figure and 
dark eyes by every 
right of fitness.” 

Small wonder that 
the prince and _ prin- 
cess were unwilling to 
surrender such a son 
to hard missionary la- 
bor in an unknown 
wilderness. They bit- 
terly opposed his plans, 
but finally consented 
reluctantly, and on St. 
Joseph’s Day, 1795, 
he was ordained priest. 
He was the first priest to receive his entire theological education 
in America, “from the first page of his theology to the mo- 
ment he arose from the consecrating hands of the bishop, for 
ever to bear the seal of the Lord’s anointed.” 

His close confinement and studious habits at the seminary 
impaired his health, and immediately after his ordination Bishop 
Carroll sent him to Port Tobacco, near Lancaster, Pa., to re- 
cuperate. He was awhile assistant priest at Conewago, Pa., near 
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Gettysburg, then officiated in Baltimore, returning shortly to 
the Conewago missions. In 1797 he was detailed to quell some 
lively demonstrations of evil spirits in Cliptown, Va. The mani- 
festations were exceedingly obstinate and malevolent, and the 
Rev. Mr. Schmet failed to subdue them. He returned to 
Conewago, resuming his duties at the missions. 

His life there was not an easy one; his strict, unbending 
ideas of right clashed continually with the ignorance and ob- 
stinacy of his congregations, and he was often sick at heart and 
utterly discouraged. Bishop Carroll advised conciliatory measures 
and a less arbitrary management. But the prince-priest, in 
whose veins ran the blood of despots, was unable to yield his 
points, and after endless contentions with his parishioners was 
removed, and sent in the summer of 1799 to a small settlement 
five miles from the highest: point of the Western Alleghenies, 
and two hundred and fifty miles west of Philadelphia. 

“ McGuire’s Settlement,” in Cambria County, Pa., consisted 
of a few Roman Catholic families; it was originally settled by 
Captain McGuire, who gave a considerable number of acres for 
church property and use. 

On this land Prince Demetrius Augustine, now an humble 
priest, built with his own hands, assisted by the rough moun- 
taineers, a log hut for himself, fourteen by sixteen feet, “with a 
little kitchen and a stable ”’—a princely dwelling for the heir of 
the Gallitzins—and a church forty-four feet long and twenty-five 
feet wide, of white pine logs, with shingled roof. 

The church was completed for Midnight Mass on Christmas 
Eve, 1799, “the only House of God from Lancaster to St. 
Louis, and the first chapel in what now comprises the three 
dioceses of Pittsburgh, Allegheny, and Erie.”” It was beautifully 
decorated with pine and hemlock from the surrounding forests, 
and illuminated with candles made by the women of the settle- 
ment. A strange sight, the gently-reared prince-priest intoning 
the Mass with full ceremonial in that rude hut amidst the 
nearly unbroken forest, his congregation the rough pioneers of 
the mountains! 

The prince, or Father Smith as he was called, purchased 
considerable property in the settlement; this he divided into 
small farms and sold at nominal prices to Irish, Swiss, and Ger- 
man immigrants. The settlement grew rapidly, and Prince 
Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, the apostle of the backwoods 
of Pennsylvania, settled down to his life-work among the lonely 





mountains. 
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In 1802 he became a naturalized American citizen, taking 
the name of Augustine Smith, and retaining it until 1809; he 
then applied to the Legislature for permission to resume the 
family name; an act authorizing him to do so was passed De- 
cember 15, 1809. 

Prince Dmitri Gallitzin died in March, 1803. As Demetrius 
Augustine had forfeited his inheritance by leaving his regiment 
without the czar’s permission and by becoming a priest (priests 
being disqualified by Russian law from holding property), the 
vast property fell to Princess Amalia. The Russian estates were 














THE CHURCH (A. D. 1817), CHAPEL, AND RESIDENCE OF FATHER GALLITZIN, LORETTO, Pa. 


seized by the heir to the title in lieu of Demetrius Augustine. 
By advice the prince brought suit in the Russian courts through 
his agents, hoping that his inability to inherit might be set 
aside. Confident of success, he extended his purchases of land, 
cleared a large tract and sold it at nominal prices to the poor, 
naming the hamlet Loretto, and built a larger cabin for himself 
of hewn logs, and a grist-mill. It was his ambition to found a 
little colony in which to work, as it were, upon virgin soil. 

His mother continued and increased her remittances to him 
until financial disturbances in Europe consequent upon Napo- 
leon’s actions, and depressions in value of the Gallitzin estates, 
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rendered them infrequent and unreliable; they finally ceased 
altogether. After the death of Princess Amalia, in April, 1806, 
a small sum was sent to him with promises of more. 

The Russian lawsuit was decided in favor of Princess Mari- 
anne, the sister of Father, Gallitzin; she became sole heiress of 
the immense estate, part of which she proposed selling and 
sharing the proceeds with her brother. 

Meanwhile he had incurred heavy expenses, expecting to de- 
fray them with the legacies from his mother; unfortunately 
these never reached him, and he was greatly embarrassed for 
funds and harassed by creditors. Bishop Carroll advanced sums 
of money frequently to relieve these difficulties; with these 
Father Gallitzin paid his debts, built mills and tanneries, and in 
1817 a frame church, the largest and finest yet seen in that part 
of the country, the foundation of which still remains. In this 
church there were no pews or benches, merely a few stools for 
the aged parishioners. The men stood on one side, the women 
on the other, and the little children clustered around the altar 
railing. On entering, the women were obliged to take off their 
bonnets and tie handkerchiefs over their heads, to “avoid occa- 
sion for display.” It was Father Gallitzin’s custom to walk 
twice around the building before commencing the service, to 


waylay stragglers; and woe to those unlucky wights who thought 
to escape “his look of fire, his voice of thunder, and will of 


iron. 

Owing to the burning of Moscow in 1812 the Russian estates 
were unproductive for several years, and the expected aid did 
not materialize. Father Gallitzin’s creditors again became im- 
portunate, and scandals and dissensions prevailed among his 
congregations. The colony grew rapidly, and he appealed re- 
peatedly for an assistant. But Bishop Carroll was either unable 
or unwilling to grant his request, perhaps realizing the difficulties 
a subordinate priest would encounter under Father Gallitzin’s 
arbitrary supervision. A Mr. Fitzsimmons assisted him for 
awhile ; then the parish priest of Loretto was again alone in his 
rapidly spreading parish, extending some seventy miles. 

At length succor arrived from Europe. Princess Marianne 
sold some property and sent ten thousand dollars to him. 
William I. purchased a valuable collection of Greek and Roman 
antiquities from the Gallitzin family, stipulating that the pro- 
ceeds should be sent to his former friend and playmate, now an 
humble priest; and better days seemed dawning for the Loretto 


colony. 
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The fine library now in the “ Priest’s House” at Loretto 
was acquired about this time, and some paintings by old Ger- 
man masters were sent from Europe; one, “ The Adoration of 
the Magi,” now hangs over the altar in St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Loretto. 

In his few leisure hours Father Gallitzin sustained a religious 
controversy with a Protestant opponent. These justly cele- 
brated Letters on the Scriptures, first published in newspapers, 
were afterwards collected and issued in pamphlet form. His 
witty and logical Defence of Catholic Principles is considered equal 
if not superior to Bossuet’s Exposition. 











TOMB OF FATHER GALLITZIN, LORETTO, Pa. 


Through the division of the diocese of Baltimore in 1808, 
containing eighty churches and sixty-eight priests, Bishop Egan 
of Philadelphia became Father Gallitzin’s superior. He was 
appointed vicar-general of Western Pennsylvania, and was 
offered bishoprics several times, but declined, preferring mission 
work at Loretto and vicinity. Bishop Carroll was made Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, and died there December 3, 1815. 

The unexpected marriage of Princess Marianne Gallitzin in 
1817, at the age of forty-three, with a dissolute nobleman, and 
her death soon afterwards, deprived Father Gallitzin of her 
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assistance. Her will, suspected of being false, left all her pro- 
perty to her husband, thus depriving the priest of his long- 
cherished hopes. He was advised to contest the will, but was 
unable or unwilling to incur the expense of a European trip. 

Burdened with a heavy debt, which after fifteen years of 
weary waiting he was utterly without means of liquidating; 
beset by urgent creditors and harassed by dissensions in his 
congregations, the sorely-tried man sank beneath this accumula- 
tion of troubles. Sad, lonely, disappointed, destitute of con- 
genial friends and sympathy, he succumbed to a severe illness. 
In his dire distress and need the tide of popular opinion turned 
in his favor, and his people remorsefully flocked to his assist- 
ance, contributing funds to save his home from sheriff’s sale. 
An unknown friend paid a large debt for him, and the Loretto 
colony, for which he had spent sums amounting to $150,000 of 
his own money, was saved from dissolution. 

He recovered slowly, with the loss of much energy and 
ambition. He gradually resigned outlying missions to a younger 
priest, and for several years was relieved from arduous duties ; 
then the removal of the priest relegated them again to him. 

In 1830 he resigned his title of vicar-general on account of 
differing in opinion from his bishop, retaining the labor and re- 
sponsibilities of the position. 

Gradually, as he was forced by failing strength and advancing 
age to give up various missions, a band of assistants formed 
around him—young priests who relieved him of burdensome 
duties. Small settlements branching from Loretto sprang up— 
St. Augustine, Carrolltown, Gallitzin, Summit, etc. These sub- 
divisions of his immense parish gave him more leisure for 
literary work; his style is trenchant and sarcastic, at times 
witty. 

In the winter of 1839 he began to fail perceptibly ; the 
rigors of his life told upon his never robust constitution, the 
venerable Apostle of the Alleghenies was nearing the end of 
his labors. He refused to omit his Lenten duties in 1840, 
and towards the close of Holy Week his overtaxed strength 
rapidly failed. On Easter Sunday he celebrated Mass for the 
last time; the last words of his priestly office to his people 
were, “It is consummated.” In Miss Brownson’s words : 

“He lay quietly resting until the evening of May 6, 1840. 
When the hour came for the laborers to go home they saw 
that he was going too. The prayers for the dying were read, 
the doors were opened, and the crowds in the house and chapel 
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prayed with tears and sobs. In a few minutes all was over ; 
the heavens were opened, and all their joy-bells were ringing a 
welcoming peal.” 

The funeral of Father Gallitzin took place on May 9g, 
attended by people from all parts of his extensive parish. A 
procession formed at his residence, and in impressive silence 
bore him through the paths he had so often wearily trod to 
the church, thence to the “ First Cemetery of the Alleghenies.” 

In 1847 his remains were removed to a vault at the church 
entrance, and a monument of rough blocks of mountain stone 
erected, bearing this inscription : 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
PRINCE DEMETRIUS AUGUSTINE GALLITZIN. 
BORN DECEMBER 22, 1770. 
WHO, HAVING RENOUNCED SCHISM, 
WAS RAISED TO THE PRIESTHOOD, 
EXERCISED THE SACRED MINISTRY THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE OF THIS 
REGION, 
AND, DISTINGUISHED FOR FAITH, ZEAL, AND CHARITY, 
DIED May 6, 1840. 


His property, consisting of real estate in Loretto, was be- 
queathed, after his debts and funeral expenses were paid, to 








THE FIRST CEMETERY IN THE ALLEGHENIES. 


the Bishop of Western Pennsylvania in trust for the clergy of 
Loretto. He desired that some lots be reserved for a new 
church edifice; this, the present St. Michael’s, was erected in 
1852. In the same year the Franciscan monastery, on a neigh- 
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boring hill, became an incorporated college, the corner-stone 
having been laid in 1848. 

Adjoining the church is a fine, large boarding-school con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Mercy, containing an exquisite 
chapel ; over the chapel entrance is the appropriate text: “ The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee.” 

The Convent of the Sacred Heart in Houston Street, New 
York, the first convent in America of the Order of the Sisters 
of Mercy, was founded in 1841 by Madame Elizabeth Gallitzin, 
cousin to Father Gallitzin. It seems peculiarly appropriate, 
therefore, that the establishment at Loretto should be in charge 
of this order. 

Loretto is beautifully situated on the side of a typical 
Allegheny mountain—soft rolling curves gently sloping away 
into lovely, fertile valleys. The main street is replete with 
objects of interest connected with the devoted priest, to whose 
labor and love the town owes its existence, from the ancient 
cemetery with its once regnant, now sadly mutilated image of 
the Virgin, to the curious old shop bearing the quaint, sugges- 
tive sign: 

“OMNIFARIOUS STORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1837.” 


The central figure in these associations is the ungainly 
monument at the entrance to St. Michael’s Church. There is a 
movement on foot under the furtherance of the present parish 
priest, Rev. Ferdinand Kittell, to replace it with a memorial 
worthier of the saintly relics beneath. It is exceedingly desira- 
ble that this project should materialize without delay, as wind 
and weather have played sad havoc with the rude resting-place 
of.the Prince-Priest of Loretto. 
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BY DANIEL SPILLANE. 


 PRING is in the air, and the old sun is 

Rising in th’ infinity of space 
To shed new summer rays; our dearth has won 
His sympathy, for he has seen the face— 
The bleakness of our world side, the dun 

And loneliness—and conscience has begun 

To prickle in his heart. So he will hie 

Full soon to bear those mystic tints—yet none 

Of dark—unto the landscape’s breast, and joy 

Will spread o’er nature everywhere. But by 

A law supreme in nature’s mystery, 

Our summer flowers, their em’rald hues, the coy 

And fragile forest joys, are loaned us, be 

It not forgot, and in due time shall flee 

Again back to the counter-side of earth 

From whence the sun now bears them stealthily ; 

And when within his heart he brings the mirth, 

The gladness of new light, when our desert 

Of budding spring has set in sunshine’s glow 

O’er earth around, let us be-learn a pert 

Yet subtle truth, that as the seasons go, 

And change to stern opposites of light— 

Of light and dark; of cold and heat—yet so 

It’s truly ever with the joy and woe, 

The contrasts of our lives; for sure as night 

Has day, and surely as the winter’s blight 

Swift flies before the spring, there yet is balm 

For wounded hearts somewhere; so sorrow’s fright 

And wintry sighs of care before the palm 

And flowers of that new spring shall go, and calm 

Shall reign, and life be as a holy psalm. 
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E cannot fail noticing that the tendency of the day 
is to attempt the cure of civic ills by legal enact- 
ment. Whenever an abuse of the governing 
power is discovered, a new law is_ proposed ; 
whenever a good enough statute is practically 

made inoperative by lax or corrupt officials, a supposedly more 
virile law is suggested. New laws and changes of old laws are 
coming to the fore asking for enactment with such avidity that 
one must wonder how or by what means we have hitherto main- 
tained social order. Bvt we are passing through a period of 
change, and our chrysalis condition begets excitement, and we 
may or may not develop civic perfection. 

We have not wholly recovered from the painful ordeal of 
last fall, and the period of calm and deliberate judgment has 
not fairly begun. A mass of unutterable official filth has been 
laid bare; and the track of the corruptionist has been found in 
the high as well as the low places. We can stomach many and 
various offences, but we were not prepared for such widespread 
official degradation and civic dishonor. 

The period of unrest is upon us, and we must be up and 
doing, and this seems to be—proposing laws. We are going to 
make officials honest and keep them honest—all by law. States- 
men, committees, and numerous reformers of honest and good 
purpose, all seem to agree that there must be a new law for 
this or that particular bureau of government; and they differ only 
in the kind, quality, or degree of the new legislation. Some de- 
mand a radically new measure ; others are satisfied with a change 
of name. And yet when this new legislation is at last delivered 
to our municipal care, may it not become ineffectual? While 
the machinists may have in it an atom of the old guile of Adam, 
and the honest.reformers may have blessed it with the full leaven 
of civic virtue, it must finally be administered by officials and 
mere men. 

It will be admitted by all fair observers of our local method 
of government that our present laws are reasonably wise, mod- 
erate, and effectual, when honestly applied. Our difficulty has 
been rather with the officials charged with the administration of 
law. A system of official dishonesty has grown up which of 
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necessity compels an officer to be either personally dishonest 
or to wink at another’s backsliding. 

It is difficult to see how new legislation will permanently 
rid us of this evil. More checks may be placed on official mis- 
conduct, or mayhap a new registering machine against official 
dishonesty may be devised. But after we have concluded our 
blessed business of reforming, and returned to our regular voca- 
tions, we will be compelled to leave the officials to wrestle alone 
with the new methods. Then will occur the test; and if offi- 
cials be dishonest, we can expect to see evasion of law and 
connivance at wrong resumed with absolute .certainty, for we 
know that humanity is prone to sin. 

Then it will more clearly appear that the remedy is in 
changing men and not measures; in making it difficult for dis- 
honest men to attain public office or place. The agency that most 
effectually and permanently lessens dishonesty and _ thereby 
increases general honesty is, after all, that of the church. 

The recent public utterances of Leo XIII., approving partici- 
pation by Catholics in public efforts for the common good, here 
become exceedingly pertinent. They promise the help of the 
church in that general instruction to the people on what is 
honest, as applied particularly to our duties as citizens, in 
impressing upon us the special duty and care of properly exer- 
cising our rights as citizens. The antagonism of the church to 
the saloon is one practical way of advancing civic reform; and 
if it were not for the secret and unlawful aid of dishonest 
officials the saloon would be less in public view than it now is. 
Saloon politics are as incompatible with honest civic reform as 
with the church. Party interference with municipal affairs is, 
next to the saloon, the most serious obstacle to better govern- 
ment. Many intelligent men think that a candidate for public 
place or trust must be selected because of the badge he wears, 
and not because of his fitness or honesty. When we elect men 
to local office on the badge system we next have the spoils 
system; and then we have reached the most pregnant source of 
official dishonesty. If this or that society of badge-wearers can- 
not survive when taken from the public crib, its power for pub- 
lic good must needs be miserably limited. Party government 
may or may not be a great public blessing; but when its 
vitality is made to depend on its chances to fill local offices, it 
then takes on the character of the Hessian troops. And when 
we go into politics for the money there is to be got, we then fit 
ourselves for a reign of official as well as personal dishonesty. 
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MISSIONS AND MISSION-WORKERS IN “* THE 
GREAT LONE LAND.” 


BY E. S. COLCLEUGH. 


: N the opening chapter of Parkman’s /esuzts in North 
America he pictures the modest chapel surmount- 
ing,.the natural ramparts at Quebec, and the leaky, 
dilapidated “residence of Notre-Dame des An- 
ges,” on the St. Charles. 

Here, in 1634, dwelt six priests and two lay brothers. “ This,” 
he says, “was the cradle of the great mission of New France.” 
Here was nourished the germ of a great enterprise; here sallied 
forth the advance guard of a vast army. From that early day 
to this the French Catholics of America have been found far on 
the frontier attesting the earnestness of their faith and the in- 
tensity of their devotion by lives of rigorous self-denial. 

They faltered not as they penetrated pathless wilds inhabited 
by savage beasts and still more savage men. Though cold, hun- 
ger, isolation, and hardships of all kinds met them, they knew 
no such word as fail. Giving up all ambitions save the one, 
they faced the possibility—the almost certain probability—of a 
lonely death far from all they had held dear; but when one fell 
a martyr to his devotion, recruits were not wanting, eager and 
ready to fill his place. 

Up the wild Ottawa, across lonely Lake Nipissing, amongst 
the thousand isles of Huron, and beneath the pictured rocks 
which border the “ Big Sea Water” they pushed their way in 
those early days. Side by side with the fur-traders, the gay, 
rollicking voyageurs, they penetrated the wilderness about Hud- 
son Bay and shared the isolation of the frontier outposts at 
York Factory and Norway House. 

Some, crossing tempestuous Lake Winnipeg, took their wind- 
ing way up Red River to lift up the cross beside the lodges of 
wild Assiniboines, and to establish at St. Boniface a mission 
which has become an ecclesiastical centre from which radiate 
missions extending throughout the entire North-west. Others 
stemmed the swift waters of the Saskatchewan and wandered far 
into the very heart of the “Great Lone Land.” 

At isolated Isle a la Crosse, lonely Chipewyan, and on the 
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shores of the Arctic-rolling Mackenzie, their successors to-day 
are found, tirelessly laboring among the dusky aborigines. 

Within the past six years it has been my fortune to traverse 
many almost unbeaten tracks in British America, and I have 
come in contact with many of these self-exiled men and women. 
While I shall not enlarge upon their work enough to give facts 
and figures, I cannot resist the temptation to pay a passing 
tribute to their heroism, devotion, and self-denial. 

I recall one—a frail, delicate-looking priest, Pére Bonauld— 
whom I met in 1888 on the Saskatchewan. At that time no 
railway had penetrated the country, and the river furnished the 
only highway into the wide-reaching valley of the North Saskat- 
chewan. The canoes of the natives, and long brigades of York 
boats, were for long years the only means of transportation. 
Then came a time when the Hudson Bay Company called in 
the aid of steam, and occasional steamers ran between the Grand 
Rapids, near the river’s mouth, and Edmonton—a thousand miles 
away by the sinuous course they were obliged to follow. 

Upon one of these chance steamers I had found my way to 
the little mission and Hudson Bay Post, whose Cree name, 
‘‘Oopaskwayow,” had been beheaded and gradually curtailed, 
until “The Pas” was all that was left. 

At “The Pas” my attention was attracted by a figure whose 
dress at once betokened the priest. About him were gathered 
an excited group of natives, each eager for a word, and all 
evincing marks of affection unusual in their apathetic race. In- 
quiring the cause, I was told he had particularly endeared him- 
self to them during a fearful epidemic which had visited the 
locality a few months before. Within the limited radius of a 
mile or two sixty-two lay dead at one time. Terror was uni- 
versal; fear kept many away, but, forgetting self, tireless in his 
devotion, this pale priest worked on, ministering to the sick, 
baptizing the dying, and comforting the bereaved. Day after 
day, and night after night, he had no rest until the eleventh 
day, when he fell fainting from exhaustion. The pestilence, how- 
ever, was already waning, and the thankful Indians who nursed 
him back to life were reluctant to have him depart. But in the 
frontier missions the jurisdiction of a priest extends over a wide 
area, and the time had come when he must leave for new fields. 

By frequent conversations during the few days we were fel- 
low-passengers on the steamer I learned that he had left France 
fourteen years before. His round of duties had kept him a part 
of the time at Cumberland House, a part at “The Pas,” but 
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the greater portion up on the Churchill River. All his jour- 
neys had been made either by canoe or dog-train, and this was 
the first time he had set foot upon a steamer since coming from 
France. His delight at being once more in civilized society, and 
his interest in his work, made him an exceedingly interesting 
fellow-voyager. When we reached Cumberland House he took 
me to his little church, there calling attention to the altar-rails 
a marvel of carving, which, as he expressed it, “were cut out 
with one leetle small knife,” by his predecessor. 

The impression gained during that summer’s trip has been 
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deepened since by stories I have heard of kindness shown to sick 
travellers (Protestants) by the sisters at Isle a la Crosse, by the 
work I have seen at St. Albert, and more particularly by the 
knowledge gained during a journey made last summer into the 
far North-west. 

One bright Sunday morning, July 1, I met Monsignor Emile 
Grouard, O.M.I., Bishop of Athabaska-Mackenzie, on the little 
steamer Wrigley, and for two entire months our routes were the 
same. The Wrigley carries supplies to the Hudson Bay posts 
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on Great Slave Lake and the Mackenzie River, making one 
trip in the season to Fort McPherson, the most northern fort 
occupied by the company. At almost every post there is a mis- 
sion, for—as one writer expressed it—‘“ the converting and bar- 
tering nomads have ever gone hand-in-hand.” 

Starting from Fort Smith, just below the long stretch of 
unnavigable rapids on the Slave River, our first stop was at 
Fort Resolution on Great Slave Lake. We arrived at about 
two in the morning, but his lordship was on the alert. Scarcely 
had the anchor fallen when he was off, holding service and 
visiting the sick. He only caught the steamer by a hard pull 
of three miles across a bay where we were wooding up. 

From Fort Resolution to Fort Rae is a run of about four- 
teen hours, across the great lonely inland sea, from whose shores 
the “ Barren Grounds ’—the home of the musk-ox—are reached. 
Fort Rae occupies a little peninsula at the extreme limit of the 
long arm reaching north from the lake. The little cluster of 
buildings occupied by the Hudson Bay Company, another 
cluster whose gleaming cross and flag of St. Michael points out 
the mission, these, with the aboriginal tepees in the foreground , 
make up this desolate little outpost. I visited the bare, scantily- 
furnished house occupied by the father in charge, and was 
received by Bishop Grouard, who made up in graceful courtesy 
all that the place lacked in chairs. From the bishop I learned 
that there are about eight hundred Dog-Rib Indians about there. 
I asked why they were thus named, and he said aboriginal 
legends pointed to a dog as the tribal ancestor. ‘“ Thus,” he 
continued, with a funny little twinkle in his eye, “these untu- 
tored savages are approaching civilization, and perhaps claiming 
priority, for, long before Darwin came forth with his monkey 
theory, this tradition was handed down from father to son.” 

We had reached the post at midnight; at eight sharp the 
next morning the whistle called us hurriedly on board and again 
the Wrigley was off. Doubling upon our track, we reached the 
wide lake, and threading our way between two large fields of 
ice, and dodging innumerable tiny icebergs, sailed out of sight 
of land with our prow set towards the outlet of the lake, the 
great Mackenzie River. To attempt even the briefest descrip- 
tion of our journey from the source of this. mighty stream to its 
delta would prolong this paper indefinitely. My purpose is to 
give but a passing glance at the principal missions. We reached 
Fort Providence the evening of the second day after leaving 
Fort Rae. We could tell as soon as we caught sight of the 
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post that the steamer had been sighted. Flags were hastily run 
up, canoes quickly manned to run out to meet us, a few strag- 
gling Indians at the crest of the hill grew into a crowd, which, 
as we neared the landing, pressed close to the water’s edge, 
almost into it. This is one of the few places where a landing 
can be made without the aid of yawls. The bishop, the first to 
cross the gang-plank, was met by the priest and a whole flock 
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of dusky followers, who fairly blocked up the way in their eager 
ness to kiss his lordship’s ring and receive his blessing. 

The first greetings over, the crowd surged up the hill-side 
and we followed. Our reception by the sweet-faced sisters who 
have charge of the school was almost as cordial. So seldom do 
they have visitors “from outside,” as they say, that one is sure 
of a hearty greeting. When they found I knew Montreal, their 
old home—well, I received a double welcome. The school num 
bered twenty-three girls and ten boys. I was shown all over 
the building, and its scrupulous neatness spoke well for the 
training the girls are getting. Besides this school there is a 
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tiny church, and the priest’s residence, which he shares with four 
“brothers.” As the little ones were ranged outside to receive 
the bishop I caught two or three snap-shots with my kodak. 
The pictures thus obtained I shall long cherish in memory of a 
pleasant but too brief visit. 

There is a mission at Fort Simpson, but as Simpson is head- 
quarters for the whole Mackenzie district. of the Hudson Bay 
Company, I found so much in other lines claiming my attention 
that I failed to visit it. At Fort Norman, one hundred and 
fifty-eight miles from the Arctic Circle, the building occupied is 
very unpretending, but I had an opportunity to photograph 
what they proudly point to as “the oldest bell in the North.” 

Fort Good Hope is on the east side of the river, but four- 
teen miles from the frigid zone. This post has had a varied 
career—“no permanent abiding place,” one might say. The old 
Fort Good Hope was one hundred and twenty miles further 
down the river, then it was removed to upper Manitou Island. 
A flood in 1836 swept it entirely away from that site and it 
was rebuilt on the present one. In spite of all they kept the 
name, and I suppose think they have good hope that their 
migrations are ended. 

The mission here is very flourishing; Madame Gaudet, the 
wife of the keeper of the post, being a most devout Catholic 
and doing much to aid the church. I called upon the vener- 
able father in charge. He and a little Irish “ brother,” who 
accompanied him when he went into the country, have spent the 
last thirty-four years at this mission. The “brother” showed 
me, with great pride, his fine potato-patch, and the young 
priest who assists (I failed to catch his name) showed me about 
the grounds, and took me into the church, which is really the show- 
church of all the North-west. It would be a credit to any con- 
gregation. It is well finished and furnished, as is the father's 
residence. I could get pictures of these buildings, but no small 
photograph could do justice to the beautiful wild roses, perfect 
thickets of sweet bloom, which were about us on every hand. 
All through the North, even at my furthest point, these dear 
little reminders of home blossomed with a luxuriance I never 
saw equalled elsewhere, and at Fort Good Hope there was 
promise of an abundance of gooseberries and raspberries. The 
sun, which we hardly lost sight of during the twenty-four hours, 
forced vegetation most rapidly in spite of the high latitude. 

Red River enters the Mackenzie about twenty miles above 
Point Separation, the beginning of the delta of the Mackenzie. 
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At the confluence of the two streams the Loncheaux Indians 
have a little church, two or three houses high on the hill, the 
cross uplifted in the midst, and on a green slope below little 
wooden palings mark the last resting-places of their dead. At 
the time we passed, about two hundred and forty Loncheaux 
had their summer lodges on the little bench below the hill. 
Two “bands,” as they express it, meet here because it is excel- 
lent fishing-ground. 

Bishop Grouard had expected to have a steamer of his own 
last summer, but was disappointed. The priest from Fort 
McPherson had come to the Red River encampment, partly in 
pursuance of his parish duties—if we can apply the term parish 
to so wide an area—and partly to meet the bishop. As_ we 
neared the encampment the whistle sounded, and it met with the 
usual response of yells from both natives and dogs; but when 
Bishop Grouard showed himself on the deck, a running salute of 
guns was fired in reckless disregard of the extravagant expendi- 
ture of ammunition. The whole place seemed literally to swarm 
with people. Canoes by scores put out, and in a short time we 
bade fair to have all the crowd on board. Their designs in 
this direction were only frustrated by the captain, who ordered 
the ladder -taken in as soon as the priest had come on board. 
He brought with him one of the most forlorn-looking little 
waifs I ever beheld: a little orphan girl about six years old, 
clad only in a single garment of deer-skin, filthy beyond de- 
scription and so ragged that I wondered it did not drop off. 

Scarcely was the excitement of this stop allayed when we 
began to meet the “oomiaks” and “kyacks” of the Esqui- 
maux, and we needed not to be told we were ‘nearing the 
Arctic Sea. 

Peel River enters the great river a few miles below Point 
Separation, and Fort McPherson, our last post, is about: forty 
miles up that tributary. It was midnight, although as light as 
ever, when we arrived; but a drizzling rain and the fact that we 
had to anchor far out in the stream prevented me from going 
ashore that night; but, as usual, the bishop was up and off, 
taking the priest and his wild little aborigine with him. Hunt- 
ing for “ Husky” curios, visiting their iodges, and attempting to 
cram my note-book with all. the stories and legends I could 
gather, filled the two-days we remained. I did not see the bishop 
until we were réady to weigh anchor; then he appeared with 
the little Loncheaux so changed that I could hardly believe it 
was the same child.. Where he had procured an entire child’s 
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outfit I cannot tell, but there she was, all ready to be handed 
over to the sisters at Fort Providence. 

Our return journey included the same stops we made going 
north, and the days went on full of novelty and _ interest, 
whether we were stopping at the call of some natives, who are 
always on the alert to embrace the one opportunity they have 
in the year to beg for tea and tobacco, steaming beneath the 
frowning walls known as “ The Ramparts,” looking out at the 
beautiful Nahanie mountains, or gathering the big bales of rich 
furs at each fort. 

Each Sunday the bishop held service on the forward deck, 
and each morning and evening saw him apart from the rest 
engaged in his religious meditations. 

At Fort Smith we bade “good by” to the little Wrigley 
that had been our home for a month. A portage of sixteen 
miles—in an ox-cart—took what was left of us to Smith 
Landing, where we met the Grahame, a stern-wheel steamer 
which navigates the upper Slave and the lower Athabaska 





rivers. 

We sailed from Smith Landing at four in the morning, but 
it was not so early but service had been holden, and as the 
whistle sounded the starting signal all the congregation trooped 
down to the water’s edge to hear the last words of benediction. 

About two days’ run from the landing is old Fort Chipe- 
wyan, on the western shore of Lake Athabaska. 

Much might be written of this old post where Mackenzie, 
Rae, Back, Franklin, Simpson, and Richardson rested ere they 
took their adventurous and hazardous wanderings still farther 
into the trackless wilderness; that, however, would require an 
article devoted solely to Chipewyan. We centre our present 
interest in the little mission-village which, about a mile from the 
fort, follows the curving shore beneath the shadow of a rock 
promontory. Here the bishop has his headquarters, a church, 
and a school of forty children. I visited the school and 
dormitories. A set of shelves attracted my attention in the 
entrance hall as I noted the forty pairs of quaint wooden shoes 
the little ones clatter about the rocks with, but put one side as 
they enter the immaculate buildings. The children sing and 
recite beautifully, although I could spend but little time. The 
bishop himself took me into the church, whose chancel decora- 
tions were his own work. Three central panels represent 
Christ with St. John on one side and the Blessed Virgin on the 
other. The left side has also three figures, “Our father Adam 
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and the serpent and fig-leaves,” as my cicerone explained ; “ Our 
father Abraham” and “Moses.” The other side is “St. John 
the Baptist,” “St. Joseph,” “St. Peter, with the key.” Painted 
upon the boards as they are, they exhibit much talent. ‘“ Could 
have done better on canvas, but the boards,” with his little, 
expressive shrug, “they are here.” 

A fine garden, redeemed from the combination of rock and 
bog, is pointed out to every visitor, and a field whereon was 
grown the wheat which took a prize at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia. A saw-mill is in operation, and close by 
a little steamer built by the “ Brothers’ awaits completion. 

I expected the bishop would remain at home for a little rest, 
for he had been journeying about a month in an open boat be- 
fore I met him at Fort Smith, but the necessity of procuring 
supplies called him to Edmonton. When the Grahame was ready 
to leave Chipewyan, we saw two brothers rowing his skiff 
rapidly across the little bay, and again we welcomed his cheery 
face. 

Although it is not a long run from Lake Athabaska to Fort 
McMurray, at the junction of the Clearwater and Athabaska 
rivers, it took us about five days. Stopping to cut hay for the 
oxen we were transporting from Smith Portage to their winter 
quarters at McMurray, to chop wood for the steamer’s supply, 
and logs to be rafted to Chipewyan to repair the Grahame, 
made little detentions hardly looked for in these days of rapid 
transit, but we were far beyond all that. This we decidedly 
realized when, at Fort McMurray, we left the steamer and took 
open boats, for more than a hundred miles, against swift mad- 
dened waters. This stage of the journey is only accomplished 
by what they call “tracking.” Of the crew of ten men but two, 
the bowsman and the steersman, remained on board; the others 
walked along the river-bank, seven dragging the boat by a long 
line, the eighth or “end-man ” walking behind to clear the rope 
from fallen trees, sharp points of rock, and other obstructions. 
For thirteen days we thus toiled up stream by day, and camped 
on shore at night, resting over Sunday on some forest hill-side. 
At morning and evening each Sunday the bishop would appear 
in the midst of the group of bronzed voyageurs with a pleasant : 
“Well, boys, you are not busy now; don’t you think we’d better 
have prayers?” A little later, by ringing a hand-bell, he sum- 
moned them to the open space before his tent, where, clad in 
his scarlet and white vestments, he stood by a little portable 
altar in God’s own temple, the vaulted sky for a roof, grand 
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forest trees for pillars, and the whisper of the pines and the sound 
of onward-rushing waters the only accompaniment to the strong, 
sweet voices of those hardy sons of the wilderness. The bishop 
and the kneeling group before him made the foreground of a 
picture whose details I find entered in my note-book: “It is a 
strange Sunday. One I shall scarcely forget. A bend in the 
river above and below shuts off the view, making it seem as if 
we were on the shores of a lake. Four white tents climb the 
hill-side—the poles of the bowsmen clustered tepee fashion, cov- 
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ered with blankets, have been utilized as a shelter. At the top 
of this structure a pair of pantaloons swinging to and fro bears 
witness to some one’s attempt at laundry work; mosquito-nets 
and all sorts of queer shelters in all sorts of colors; a dozen 
camp-fires crackling in the forest stillness, their flames sending 
keen red lights into the shadowy aisles of the wilderness. Be- 
fore us, the brigade of boats covered with tarpaulins, and 
looking, for all the world, like funeral barges. Behind us, far 
above the tents, gleaming through the pines, and making the 
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poplars cast checkered shadows on the white canvas, peeps out 
the sinking sun, which has been hidden all day. Below us, 
where the river bends, the hill-side bare and desolate, save 
the skeleton trunks of numberless trees whose life and verdure 
were scorched out by some sweeping forest-fire, so recent that 
nature has not covered its ravages with her mantle of green. 
Across the river, moss-bearded, ancient firs crowd close to the 
water’s edge, and the white caps of a rapid toss showers of spray 

A little further off the soil 
has been cut away, and the sun gleams on a yellow bank where 
great boulders stand out here and there, but never a vestige of 
green; then up, up, still up, to where their arrow-points stand, 
clear-cut against the sky-line, climb the firs. The cloud-flecked 
summer sky, and the picturesque group in the centre, make up a 
whole long to be remembered.” 

At the head of Pelican Rapids we met the steamer Athabaska, 
and two days upon her took us to the end of more than four 
thousand miles’ of inland voyaging. I had to wait two or three 
days at the Hudson. Bay post at Athabaska Landing before I 
could obtain conveyance to Edmonton. The bishop, with his 
accustomed celerity, secured a buck-board and an Indian pony 
and hurried off...The steamer’s run was finished, and he had all 
the return journey to make in the small boats; therefore despatch 
was essential if he, reached home before frost came. Midway on 
my journey to Edmonton I saw the little pony jogging along, 
and a minute later the bishop was on the ground, hat off and 
hand extended to bid me adieu. ‘There, in the solitude, our 
paths diverged, he to his work on the wild shores of lonely 
Athabaska, and I to plunge into the hum and bustle of the out- 
side world. 








People.* It presents the most notable utterances of 

the present great Pontiff on the vital questions of 

the age. In his selection of these the editor, the 
Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J., has shown much discrimination. In the 
course of his long and brilliant life Leo XIII. has put forth a 
vast amount of literary work, and the great difficulty with any 
one undertaking a selection for any special purpose must be the 
bewildering mass of treasure which lies ready to his hand. But 
the fact that there are just at this moment some questions press- 
ing for instant treatment and solution, not only in the spiritual 
sphere but in the moral and material one, furnishes a guide and 
a motive to the judicious collator. Before noticing the more im- 
portant of these writings it is extremely fitting that attention 
should again be drawn to the singularly strong and clear state- 
ment of the Pope’s position on the relations of church and state, 
inasmuch as in some quarters an invidious desire to distort and 
misinterpret the words of the recent Encyclical to the American 
Catholics is apparent. In the famous Encyclical of 1885 on 
“The Christian Constitution of States” we find the following 
explicit declarations and definitions : 

“The Almighty, therefore, has appointed the charge of the 
human race between two powers, the Ecclesiastical and the 
Civil, the one being set over divine, and the other over human 
things. Each in its kind is supreme, each has fixed limits with- 
in which it is contained, limits which are defined by the nature 
and special object of the province of each, so that there is, we 
may say, an orbit traced out within which the action of each is 
brought into play by its own native right. But inasmuch as 
each of these two powers has authority over the same subjects, 


* The Pope and the People. Select Letters and Addresses on Social Questions by His Holt- 
ness, Pope Leo XIIT, Edited by the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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and as it might come to pass that one and the same thing— 
related differently, but still remaining one and the same thing 
—might belong to the jurisdiction and determination of both, 
therefore God, who foresees all things, and who is the Author 
of these two powers, has marked out the course of each in right 
correlation to the other. For the powers that are, are ordained 
of God.* Were this not so, deplorable contentions and conflicts 
would often arise, and not unfrequently men, like travellers at 
the meeting of two roads, would hesitate in anxiety and doubt, 
not knowing what course to follow. Two powers would be 
commanding contrary things, and it would be a dereliction of 
duty to disobey either of the two. 

“ But it would be most repugnant to deem thus of the wisdom 
and goodness of God. Even in physical things, albeit of a 
lower order, the Almighty has so combined the forces and 
springs of nature with tempered action and wondrous harmony, 
that no one of them clashes with any other, and all of them 
most fitly and aptly work together for the great purpose of the 
universe. There must, accordingly, exist between these two 
powers a certain orderly connection, which may be compared 
to the union of the soul and body in man. The nature and 
scope of that connection can be determined only, as we have 
laid down, by having regard to the nature of each power, and 
by taking account of the relative excellence and nobleness of 
their purpose. One of the two has for its proximate and chief 
object the well-being of this mortal life; the other the everlast- 
ing joys of heaven. Whatever, therefore, in things human is of 
a sacred character, whatever belongs, either of its own nature 
or by reason of the end to which it is referred, to the salvation 
of souls, or to the worship of God, is subject to the power and 
judgment of the Church. Whatever is to be ranged under the 
civil and political order is rightly subject to the civil authority. 
Jesus Christ has himself given command that what is Casar’s is 
to be rendered to Cesar, and that what belongs to God is to 
be rendered to God.” 

This ought to silence once for all the oft-repeated calumny 
that the church desires to seize and absorb the secular power of 
the state, or usurp its functions in any way. Nothing could be 
more foreign, indeed, to her mission, or more destructive to her 
influence, should she ever be so false to herself as to attempt it. 

On more than one occasion Leo XIII. has written on the 
rights of labor, and his words have been universally accepted as 
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full of profound wisdom. One of the most remarkable of these 
utterances is found in the Encyclical of May, 1891, inasmuch 
as it was seen to fit exactly to the situation then developed 
in the conflict between capitalist and working-man. The follow- 
ing extracts from different portions of this document are emi- 
nently entitled to the consideration of the thoughtful : 

“We now approach a subject of great and urgent importance, 
and one in respect of which, if extremes are to be avoided, 
right notions are absolutely necessary. Wages, as we are told, 
are regulated by free consent, and therefore the employer, when 
he pays what was agreed upon, has done his part and seeming- 
ly is not called upon to do anything beyond. The only way, 
it is said, in whiclr injustice might occur would be if the 
master refused to pay the whole of the wages, or if the work- 
man should not complete the work undertaken; in such cases 
the state should intervene, to see that each obtains his due; 
but not under any other circumstances. 

“This mode of reasoning is, to a fair-minded man, by no 
means convincing, for there are important considerations which 
it leaves out of account altogether. To labor is to exert one’s 
self for the sake of procuring what is necessary for the purposes 
of life, and chief of all for self-preservation. Ju the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread.* Hence a man’s labor bears 
two notes or characters. First of all, it is personal, inasmuch as 
the exertion of individual strength belongs to the individual 
who puts it forth, employing such strength to procure that per- 
sonal advantage on account of which it was bestowed. Second- 
ly, man’s labor is xecessary; for without the result of labor a 
man cannot live; and self-preservation is a law of nature 
which it is wrong to disobey. Now, were we to consider labor 
so far as it is personal merely, doubtless it would be within the 
workman’s right to accept any rate of wages whatsoever; for in 
the same way as he is free to work or not, so is he free to 
accept a small remuneration or even none at all. But this is a 
mere abstract supposition ; the labor of the working-man is not 
only his personal attribute, but it is mecessary ; and this makes 
all the difference. The preservation of life is the bounden duty 
of one and all, and to be wanting therein is a crime. It follows 
that each one has a right to procure what is required in order 
to live; and the poor can procure it in no other way than 
through work and wages. 

“If a workman’s wages be sufficient to enable him to main- 
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tain himself, his wife, and his children in reasonable comfort, 
he will not find it difficult, if he be a sensible man, to study 
economy; and he will not fail, by cutting down expenses, to 
put by some little savings and thus secure a small income. 
Nature and reason alike would urge him to this. We have 
seen that this great labor-question cannot be solved save by 
assuming as a principle that private ownership must be held 
sacred and inviolable. The law, therefore, should favor owner- 
ship, and its policy should be to induce as many as possible of 
the humbler class to become owners. 

“In the last place, employers and workmen may of them- 
selves effect much in the matter we are treating, by means of 
such associations and organizations as afford opportune aid to 
those who are in distress, and which draw the two classes more 
closely together. Among these may be enumerated, societies 
for mutual help; various benevolent foundations established by 
private persons to provide for the workman, and for his widow 
or his orphans, in case of sudden calamity, in sickness, and in 
the event of death; and what are called ‘ patronages,’ or insti- 
tutions for the care of boys and girls, for young people, as well 
as homes for the aged.” 

We would earnestly bespeak a wide perusal and an attentive 
study of this invaluable volume. This is rendered all the more 
feasible from the form in which it is produced, which brings it 
easily within the reach of every working-man and woman. 


The usual methods of scientific disquisition are the reverse 
of attractive, in a good many cases, to the people who listen or 
read. This fact, which has long been proverbial and truismatic, 
is in itself a proof of the power of science, since in the pursuit 
of it the strong repugnance of the human mind to the dry, the 
formal, the minutely laborious and the polysyllabic, is triumph- 
antly overcome by those who have devoted their intellects to 
the study of its relations to nature. Some of its most brilliant 
expositors, however, are men gifted with powers of language 
and adaptability to the capacities of their audiences which make 
their treatises or discourses exercises more fascinating and 
delightful than the most entrancing opera, concert, or drama 
We do not speak in this connection of some scientists whose 
lectures seem designed more to show the lecturer’s own esprit 
and powers of wit than to demonstrate the truths of sci- 
ence. Men of this kind are undoubtedly clever, but they are 
not of much benefit to the cause of scientific research. But we 
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speak of such lectures as those of Professor Ernst Mach, of 
Prague University,* a translation of whose works has just been 
made by Mr. T. J. McCormack, of La Salle, Ill. They are 
styled “ popular lectures,” and not inaptly so, for in their treat- 
ment the simplest language is employed, and yet we find the 
most beautiful of ideas unfolded in the exposition, and the mind 
irresistibly drawn away from the commonplace and banal things 
of life by the magic wand of the scientific interpreter. The 
methods of illustration and experiment employed in the pages 
of the book are all wonderfully simple, yet singularly efficacious 
in conveying clearly and convincingly the truth which the lec- 
turer wishes to impress. The book shows how much has been 
done in modern days to make the study of natural laws a thing 
within the grasp of minds of average calibre, by disentangling 
it from the cumbersome. There is considerable diversity in the 
subjects treated, yet a diligent perusal of them will show how 
nearly they all are related, or at least how the interdependence 
which seems to be the organic law in all nature is a charac- 
teristic, necessarily, of the subjects which a scientific lecturer 
finds to his hand. The Force of Liquids, the Fibres of Corti— 
a very remarkable discovery in human auriscopy—the Causes of 
Harmony, the Velocity of Light, Why Man has Two Eyes—these 
give examples of the nature of the themes examined. We 
would wish that thoughtless people could have some idea of 
these treatises, just in order to learn how many popular beliefs 
on even the simplest things are so utterly at variance with the 
real facts when the test of science is applied to them in the 
philosopher’s laboratory. 

There is nothing said in the work to indicate what the reli- 
gious opinions of the writer are, but it is to be remarked that 
he pays a high tribute, as an honest and candid student must 
whenever called upon, to the vast benefit to civilization which 
the Catholic Church has rendered by her adoption and preserva- 
tion of the Latin language. This led to a sort of uniformity 
amongst the nations when they began to emerge from barbar- 
ism, and laid the foundations of civilization in Europe. But it 
need not be inferred, from the absence of any reference to the 
subject in the book, that so intelligent an observer as the learned 
professor could be insensible to the smallness of the proportion 
between the spirit of the Christian religion and the language in 
which it was diffused, in the great work of building up a civil- 





* Popular Scientific Lectures. By Ernst Mach, professor of physics in the University of 
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ized system. This is where the domain of the apparently mar- 
vellous is reached, and the mind is brought face to face with 
the mysterious workings of divinity in the destinies of mankind. 


Mr. Arthur J. Balfour has a literary bent whose character, 
taken in conjunction with his well-known political views, indi- 
cates a singular intellectual condition. He is strongly predis- 
posed toward logic and philosophy, and his method of dealing 
with these subjects is searching and analytical, but from a liter- 
ary point of view too severely simple. Yet no one can fail to 
be struck by the incisiveness of his reasoning and the justice of 
the conclusions he draws from a certain set of premises, though 
these premises themselves may be illusory or unwarranted. A few 
years ago he published a book called A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt. It was a clever book, although it proved nothing save 
that the writer was in a state of mind not free from doubt, 
whatever it might be with regard to philosophy. It seems to 
have been only one of a series—a trilogy, perhaps—as we now 
have a second, taking a higher ground, and assuming the char- 
acter of an apology for people who are weak enough to believe 
in a Deity and an immortal soul. This book is called The 
Foundations of Belief.* Some of its chapters were published as 
independent essays recently in the /xternational Journal of Ethics. 

Mr. Balfour explains that his new work is intended as an 
introduction to the study of theology. As to theology itself, 
that is another matter. He frankly confesses that he knows 
nothing about it. He is merely pointing out the building and 
opening for the intending student the door, that he may enter in. 

When one has read through this book, he will have no diffi- 
culty in discovering that its author has now taken the negative 
side in the discussion which he himself started in its prede- 
cessor. Whether this logical tergiversation is merely adopted 
as a means of showing his proficiency in the art of debate or 
is the genuine outcome of a desire to ascertain by logical test 
the truth about the tremendous problems of life and eternity, 
we may not undertake at this stage of the literary parturition to 
venture to say. But no one can help being struck by the grave 
oversight made by the very clever logician who presents us with 
his views pro and con. How can a man who confessedly knows 
nothing about a subject undertake to introduce that subject to 
others? Apparently unable to make up his own mind that 


* The Foundations of Belief. By the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. New York : Longmans, 
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theology is a thing with a real basis, or only a system resting 
on a false assumption, he undertakes to lead others into such 
“an attitude of mind” as will induce them to enter upon the 
study of the greatest of all human subjects of thought. ‘ 

Mr. Balfour seems, however, to have reached, in his mental 
struggle, just so much positive ground as that, after all other 
resources of speculation have been proved worthless, the belief 
in a Deity is an essential for humanity; for after examining all 
the negative sides of the question very closely he goes on to ask: 

‘“What support does the belief in a Deity ineffably remote 
from all human conditions bring to men thus hesitating whether 
they are to count themselves as beasts that perish, or among 
the sons of God? What bridge can be found to span the im- 
measurable gulf which separates Infinite Spirit from creatures 
who seem little more than physiological accidents? What faith 
is there, other than the Incarnation, which will enable us to real- 
ize that, however far apart, they are not hopelessly divided ? 
The intellectual perplexities which haunt us in that dim region 
where mind and matter meet may not be thus allayed. But they 
who think with me that, though it is a hard thing for us to be- 
lieve that we are made in the likeness of God, it is yet a very 
necessary thing, will not be anxious to deny that an effectual 
trust in this great truth, a full satisfaction of this ethical need, 
are among the natural fruits of a Christian theory of the world.” 

It would be in logical sequence that, after producing such a 
book, Mr. Balfour should at once enter a theological class him- 
self; but the book itself is the proof that logic in action and 
logic in argument are very different things in the mind of the 
clever debater who has written it. 


As Others Saw Him* is a work by an anonymous author, 
suggested, perhaps, by Ben Hur, from the stand-point of a Jew 
contemporary with our Divine Redeemer and an eye-witness 
of the closing scenes of his life in the sacred city. We believe 
that much good may be derived from the perusal of this work, 
which is extremely striking and vivid, for it undoubtedly helps 
us to realize very clearly the state of affairs in Judea and Jeru- 
salem at the time of our Lord’s sojourn there. No one can 
deny that it is helpful in a large degree to get an insight into 
the currents of religious thought, the social life, and the politi- 
cal complexities which formed the background for the awful 
tragedy of the Atonement; and such a picture is easily realized 


* As Others Saw Him: A Retrospect. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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from this volume. The unknown writer appears to have studied 
his subject very diligently, as he descends into many minute 
details regarding the ways of the Jews and the topography of 
Jerusalem. Touching the death of the Saviour he presents us 
with the thought that appears to have entered the minds of 
many Jews who believed in a Messiah of a more earthly type, 
who was to deliver them from national enslavement rather than 
from the bondage of sin, and yet saw such proofs of his divinity 
that they were doubtful and deplored his judicial murder. 
These wavering sophists solaced themselves with the reflection 
that he was himself responsible in the greatest measure for the 
tragedy, by his choosing to remain silent when the Jews handed 
him over to the Roman authorities on a political charge. The 
chapter describing the scene at the execution of the Saviour is 
particularly impressive, full of simple power and the expression 
of doubt and remorse which make it perfectly natural. 


The Mystery or Miracle Play of the Middle Ages, a poetical 
form long neglected, is revived by a rising young French poet, 
E. Ponvillon, in honor of Bernadette of Lourdes.* The scheme 
of the Mystery is so comprehensive as to satisfy the most am- 
bitious lyrists, whose plan embraces time and space, heaven, 
earth, hell, purgatory, the past and the future, and not only 
men and angels but divine beings. The form which Goethe 
chose for his greatest work, and even Dante, is somewhat anal- 
ogous to this ancient device, only that it was more contracted 
in scope and scenic effect, and limited in what we may call 
stage property. There can be no question but in the story of 
Bernadette the poet had the widest range that the most exact- 
ing imagination could desire; and when we mention the fact 
that some of the actors whom he makes talk and _ brings 
under the benign magnetism of Bernadette are insects and 
birds and snakes and field animals, it must be owned that he 
has availed himself of the poet’s license to the extent that 
recognizes not the extravagant. This fact alone removes this 
Mystery from the categories of those that are available for stage 
representation; but there are supernatural occurrences of a far 
more wonderful order which entirely remove it from the prac- 
tical region, and may seem indeed to many too awful to be 
presented to the eye or the mind in any imitative way. The 
play is intended to be read and studied devoutly, and not to 


* Bernadette of Lourdes: A Mystery. By E. Ponvillon. Translated by Henry O’Shea. 
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be acted. Yet it presents us the story of Bernadette clearly 
and consistently throughout; showing her inner life, her won- 
derful gift of supernatural grace, her temptation, and her death. 
The language of the poem rises into exalted strains at times; 
again the movement flows on in homely simplicity, and at times 
borders a little on the childish, especially in the dialogue por- 
tions between St. Bernard and the Guardian Angel. A _ pro- 
iogue to the work is rich in the fervid yet tasteful imagery 
which the best usage of the French tongue freely allows in 
poetical composition, and even in suitable prose work. The 
English translation of the poem is the only version which has 
come to hand; it is the work of Mr. Henry O’Shea, who 
dates it from Biarritz. 


The day of inquiry is at its noon, in the religious world ; 
into the origin and the causes of Christian cleavage minds are 
searching now as they never have searched before. No period 
could be more opportune for a full and unsparing exposure of 
the true history of the great Revolt of the sixteenth century, 
done without passion and having regard only to the interests of 
truth and the enlightenment of all who honestly desire light. 
There are many millions of men and women who sincerely 
believe that that Revolt was a spiritual and an_ intellectual 
movement, springing from the human conscience and the desire 
for independence in the realm of human thought. The truth 
lay buried under the accumulated débris of centuries of false- 
hood and concealment of proof, but gradually it is being dug 
out as the overwhelmed cities are being excavated on the slopes 
of Vesuvius. 

The extraordinary interest aroused by Dr. Gasquet’s great 
work, Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries, has fastened 
especial attention on the English branch of the Revolt. What- 
ever may be claimed for it on intellectual grounds amongst the 
German states and elsewhere on the European continent, a 
totally different origin is found in the case of England. There 
it was at once the outcome of a protracted constitutional strug- 
gle for the spiritual independence of the church, and an insati- 
able greed on the part of king and nobles for the temporal pos- 
sessions with which the piety of past generations of land-owners 
had endowed the church. The material base of operations 
secured for the Revolt by the plunder of the monasteries 
gave it a leverage without which it never could have gained 
‘ the lodgment it has since maintained. Hence the inner history 
VOL, LXI.—9 
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of the beginnings of the movement in England possesses an 
intense interest, not only for the ecclesiastical student but for 
the canonist, the secular legist, the political economist, and the 
student of constitutionalism in government. 

A most valuable supplement to Father Gasquet’s work is the 
History of the Church in England, from the pen of Mary H. AI- 
lies.* It covers the ground from the germ days of the Revolt 
to the climax of the movement in the establishment of the An- 
glican Church and the death of its foundress, Elizabeth Tudor. 
This field is wide enough to occupy tomes; the value of this 
work lies in its concentration of the events upon which other 
writers might consume months of the student’s life. This result 
is gained without any loss of literary style or harmony of ar- 
rangement; rather, the symmetry of the work, we opine, is en- 
hanced by boldness and conciseness in outline. 

The unhappy connection between church and state which 
existed in many European countries at the time had resulted 
in many abuses in the affairs of the church, yet with all these 
drawbacks it was a tremendous bulwark against wrong. It 
stood between the poor and the rapacity of crown and feudal 
lord; it stood between the ambition of the monarch for sov- 
ereignty in the spiritual domain and the rights of bishops and 
clergy. Its weakness lay in accepting the king’s nominees for 
ecclesiastical positions and allowing absentees and foreigners to 
hold benefices. If it had but been complaisant to Henry’s sen- 
sualities, it might have never become the prey to his avarice 
and that of his parasites, but here was the rock upon which it 
split. Wolsey was no typical churchman; he was a statesman 
first. Had he but shown the firmness of Sir Thomas More in 
resisting the king’s unlawful will, he might have stayed the 
gathering of the torrent which swept him away in its fury. 

The story of the suppression of the monasteries, which has 
been told pretty fully for the first time by Father Gasquet, is 
largely relied on by the authoress for some of the most effec- 
tive chapters of her history. Only a hundred and five monaster- 
ies elected to save themselves by the consent of their inmates to 
take the conscience-breaking oath of supremacy, whilst about 
three hundred and five establishments, by their refusal, incurred 
the doom of annihilation. Then came the turn of the great 
abbeys, then of the nunneries. The smoke of the faggot, the 
ring of the headsman’s axe, the hideous butchery of the treason- 
gibbet, made the accompaniment to this robbery meanwhile, all 


* History of the Church of England, from the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of 
Queen Elizabeth. By Mary H. Allies. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger Bros. 
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over the land, as one after another bands of noble men and 
women, religious and lay, refused to forswear themselves at the 
pleasure of a human satyr. In these pages the story of the 
Tudor Terror is well told. Every fact related in it rests upon 
the indubitable testimony of the state papers of the day. 

The Reformation had been effected with a loss of many 
thousands of lives, but with a gain to Henry’s treasury of about 
seventy million dollars, and of untold wealth to the lords who 
had assisted in the work of plunder. That it began in a 
desire to make the king master in spirituals as in temporals was 
at length demonstrated in the imbecile proceeding of citing the 
martyred Thomas a Becket to come and appear before Henry 
to account for the causes of his death. Failing his response to 
this fool summons, it was decreed that the saint had been 
justly punished for his offences against the royal supremacy. 
This solemn farce was followed by an incursion of the king into 
the realm of central spiritual authority, usurping the spiritual 
power as exercised by pope and canonical court, by virtue of 
which canonization is proved and decreed. St. Thomas’s name 
was formally erased from the roll of martyrs, his bones were ex- 
humed and burnt, and his rich shrine at Canterbury desecrated 
and sacked. 

Thus the foundations of Protestantism were laid in England. 
Begun in lust, they were cemented with rivers of blood, and 
capped with an outrage on religion and humanity more revolting 
than any which marked the French Revolution and the enthrone- 
ment of the Goddess of Reason. The story of the gradual rise 
of the fabric of Anglicanism from this base is vividly told 
in this valuable history. 


It is not necessary, in commending Walter Lecky’s new 
volume, Down at Caxton’s,* to say that it is a work worth reading 
merely for its style. Those who are familiar with his work in 
these pages amongst others know by this time that he is one 
who discards conventionality in literature and says what he has 
to say in his own fashion. As it happens that this fashion is 
bright, shrewd, and apt, even though at times a trifle sententious, 
they know what to expect in this cluster of essays. They are 
chiefly biographical sketches of present Catholic writers, more 
or less familiar to the reading public. No doubt they will be 
read with a great deal of interest, because, although some of 
them have been presented by friendly pens before, the touch 
has not always been so discriminating as in this case. We 

* Down at Caxton's. By Walter Lecky. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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would just as soon that Walter Lecky had given us something 
of a constructive rather than a critical character, like his own 
Adirondack Sketches. We seem to be moving about in a circle 
just now—not a vicious circle necessarily—each author writing 
about another author, and the other author telling the inter- 
viewer how he wrote such and such a thing. This is weak, and 
argues a poverty of invention which may not really exist. 

The sketches embraced in Down at Caxton’s embrace some 
characters beloved of Catholic writers—Richard Malcolm John- 
ston, Charles Warren Stoddard, Rev. J. B. Tabb, Agnes Rep- 
plier, Katherine E. Conway, M. F. Egan, and several others. It 
will be found that, even although some of these have been sketched 
already, the light in which they are seen under Walter Lecky’s 
analysis goes deeper down and searches out thought and motive 
and mental fibre better than any preceding expositor. 

The last piece in the volume is a valuable contribution to a 
thorny question. It is a paper entitled “ Literature and our 
Catholic Poor,” in the course of which the obstacles which stand 
in the way of the literary reformer and the best way of over- 
coming them are discussed. The subject is treated from the 
point of view of one who has practical knowledge of the diffi- 
culties of getting good Catholic literature into Catholic hands, 
and the myriad allurements of the baneful stuff which takes the 
place of its wholesome brother. As a great deal of wild and 
foolish ink has been expended on this subject by well-meaning 
persons who know nothing about the subject save that the 
evil exists, it were well that this endeavor to elucidate it 
should be widely read and studied. As the book is produced 
at the very modest price of thirty-five cents, it is accessible 
to a very large section of the public who read. 





I.—PHILLIPS BROOKS’S ESSAYS.* 

To the student of literature many of these essays will prove 
advantageous reading, and notably the very simple essay on 
poetry read so long ago as 1859 before the Howard School at 
Alexandria, Va. To the student of church history, in so far 
as the Episcopalian Church in the United States has made 
history or pertains to it, some of the religious essays will not 
be without value. To those who regarded Phillips Brooks as a 
factor in the religious world of his day two essays are of 


* Essays and Addresses: Religious, Literary, and Social, By Phillips Brooks. Edited 
by the Rev. John Cotton Brooks. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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peculiar and distinct interest as representing the bent of his 
religious thought, viz., Authority and Conscience, being a paper 
read before the Ninth Congress of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Detroit in 1884; the other, Orthodoxy, delivered 
before the Clericus Club at Cambridge, in 1890. The fathers of 
the Ninth Congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with 
Archdeacon Chasuble or some other such prelate at their head, 
must have groaned aloud in their distress of mind as they 
listened in utter amazement to this paper on Authority and 
Conscience. Only the Broad-churchmen could have found any 
consolation in it, and even they must have shaken their heads 
in some doubt, for so broad is his doctrine that the idea of a 
church is almost, if not entirely, eliminated. If there be author- 
ity in matters of religion worth consideration it must be infalli- 
ble. This we take to have been Dr. Brooks’s idea concerning 
authority in religion. He rejects, of course, what he is pleased 
to term “the localized infallibility of Rome.’ He rejects also 
the infallibility of “the ecumenical mind.” He rejects likewise 
the infallibility of the Scriptures. “And if we lay aside—not 
sadly and reluctantly, but gladly as getting rid of an incubus,— 
if so we lay aside the notion of infallible authority, then what 
remains? I answer individualism.” 

Why then a church, or bishops, or priests, or the sacra- 
ments? The wonder to our mind after a careful study of this 
essay is that Phillips Brooks remained in orders and was con- 
secrated to the episcopate of even a Protestant body. Some- 
where in this essay he says: “Individualism in matters of 
thought means private judgment.” And mind you, individual- 
ism is what he takes in place of infallibility. He is as honest 
as he is fearless, and it is these two noble qualities in the man 
that make his personality so charming. For surely these words 
with which he closes his essay on orthodoxy are both bold and 
honest: “ Personal judgment is on the throne and will remain 
there—personal judgment enlightened by all the wisdom, past 
and present, which it can summon to its aid, but forming 
finally its own conclusions and standing by them in the sight 
of God, whether it stands in a great company or stands alone.” 

It is this infallible personal judgment, alas! that makes the 
Agnostic, that creates that broad Christianity without Sacrifice 
and the Passion, that is human sympathy and human love and 
human kindness, which even the pagans had. 





























WITH this volume, our sixty-first, we begin our 
thirty-first year of existence as a literary organism. 
; The three decades we have witnessed have been 
fruitful of great results for the Catholic Church in these States. 
Its development as an instrument of civilization during that 
period has been enormous. It stands at the head of the intellec- 
tual forces of the age, and leads the way in every field where 
the goal is the amelioration, the advancement, and the elevation 
of the human race. The eyes of the world, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, are fixed on the Catholic Church of America, fasci- 
nated by the attitude she is assuming, and the boldness of the 
course she has struck out for herself in accordance with the 
spirit and the needs of the time. 

To what extent THE CATHOLIC WORLD has been a factor in 
the development of this great agency it is not for its conductors 
to say. To others must be left the task of gauging our endea- 
vor by the light of results. That there are results of a notable 
character is matter of common knowledge, and in this fact lies 
our reward and our justification. Many of the pens which con- 
tributed to THE CATHOLIC WORLD in past years have since left 
their mark in other fields of literature, where their names would 
be unknown in all probability but for the opportunities given 
them in these pages. 

We have always striven for the highest literary excellence 
as the stme gud non of a representative Catholic organ, yet we 
have not been insensible to the growing taste for pictorial ac- 
companiment. There is no doubt that in certain classes of lite- 
rary subjects the illustration is a valuable auxiliary to the au- 
thor’s pen, and we have availed ourselves of this fact very 
frequently in recent years. We have practical assurance that 
this departure from a conservative rule is in keeping with the 
object we have in view, and we intend to persevere in and ex- 
tend the principle with a due regard to the question of appro- 
priateness. The success of the experiment warranted a still more 
progressive step—that of reducing the price of the magazine. 
This was done a year ago, and, we are gratified to say, with 
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the best results. The circulation of the magazine has been more 
than doubled since these new measures were taken. 

It was the idea and the purpose of the saintly founder of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, the late Father Hecker, to place it at 
once in the first rank of magazines. His desire is a sacred be- 
quest and heirloom to those who now conduct it, and they will 
always exert themselves to uphold and perpetuate it. 

The Holy Father celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday on Feb- 
ruary 22, and was the recipient of many felicitations and gifts 
on the notable occasion. His health continues remarkably good, 
and his spirits full of something like youthful vivacity. It is 
not long since Mr. Gladstone celebrated his eighty-fourth birth- 
day, and the great old statesman is so robust physically that he 
can still cut down trees and walk at the rate of four miles an 
hour. Present appearances all point to the strong likelihood of 
those two great old men living until they have both seen their 
most cherished projects and ideals, the one in the spiritual and 
social order, the other in the political world, in the category of 
faits accomplis. 





& 
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With this issue the series of “Glimpses of Life in an Angli- 


can Seminary” come to a close. They have been followed, we 
are well aware, with very deep interest, and have proved an 
exceedingly valuable addition to our ecclesiastical history. Many 
will desire to have the work in a separate form, and to meet 
that wish the series will now be put into the publisher’s hands 
for production in a substantial volume. We expect to be able 
to announce the date of the appearance of the ‘“ Glimpses” in 


a very short time. 
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We do not think too much attention can be given to the 
article by Rev. Dr. Zahm, in this issue. of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, on the new system of teaching the blind the art of 
teading and writing. The subject is one of the first import. 

The arrangements made by THE CATHOLIC WORLD for the 
immediate future include special articles by Mr. Orby Shipley, 
Mr. Gilliatt-Smith, and Rev. Kenelm Vaughan on important 
questions affecting the English Church. 

The subject of social improvement will be taken up in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD by a distinguished writer who has made it, as 
well as labor ethics, a special study. We have also arranged 
with Mr. Henry Austin Adams for a series of papers. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


p* EDWARD EVERETT HALE has been for half a century actively en- 

gaged in profitable work for the social and intellectual advancement of young 
people. His remarkable book, Zhe Man without a Country, has furnished a 
most useful object-lesson in patriotism. As a member of the Chautauqua Council 
he has had abundant opportunities to exercise a directive influence over the read- 
ing matter designated for a vast number of eager seekers after knowledge in the 
humbler walks of life. He holds that every citizen of the Republic should have 
but one standard of etiquette for the workman and for the capitalist ; for each and 
all, brothers and sisters of the human family, there should be manifested in various 
ways the noble etiquette of the Golden Rule. According to his teaching, for “ civil- 
ized states ”’ it is a fundamental mistake to suppose that “ knowledge is more es- 
sential than virtue in government.” 

The Chautauguan Magazine has published the address by Dr. Hale to the C. 
L. S. C. Class of 1894, in which he expressed kind wishes for the Catholic allies of 
the Reading Circle movement and the Columbian Reading Union. From the 
view-point of a sociologist he estimates that the proportion of the working force in 
America, which has only muscle and nerve to bring to the common weal, is but 
eleven in a hundred. The hewers and diggers, stevedores on the wharves, street 
laborers in the cities, counting all designated by Shakspere as groundlings, the 
number will not exceed eleven in a hundred of the whole population. This calcu- 
lation is somewhat optimistic, and may be very much below the actual standard 
in any particular town or city. It allows eighty-nine per cent. of the total popula- 
tion to have the capacity for the intelligent study of literature and science, and an 
appreciation of the value to society of purity, honor, justice, and truth. Dr. Hale 
thinks that the state can attend sufficiently well to the primary teaching of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and that the volunteer efforts for self-improvement are 
necessary for “the twenty million people between sixteen years old and forty-six 
who rule this nation. These twenty million are to receive a liberal education. 
The annual class of new students will be approximately one-thirtieth of the num- 
ber—three hundred and thirty thousand people.” 

It is claimed that about seventy-five thousand persons were assisted in their 
search for this liberal education by the Chautauqua system in 1894. Numerous 
universities and colleges in their regular courses of study, and by the aid of univer- 
sity extension lectures, also provided for a vast number of students. By the mail 


service, by publications relating to science, government surveys, information from 
consuls in foreign countries, and by the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, the 
United States devotes a large amount of money annually to increase the facilities 


for higher education. 
* * * 


One who has had for the first time an opportunity to attend the meeting of a 
Reading Circle, which cannot with propriety be named here, thus writes: You 
probably know something of my admiration for that really gifted woman, the 
president. She has so concentrated my interest by her brilliancy, that so far I 
know little of the lesser luminaries. You, perhaps, may be acquainted with her 
powers, and with those of many others like her ; but to me, who have met so few 
really fine women, she seems a marvel. Not that she is in the least showy or 
pretentious. She is as learned as she is pious and zealous, in fact able in all ways. 
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As Mark Antony, I believe, says somewhere of Brutus, “ This is a man!” I felt 
like saying “ This is a woman!” as I listened with delighted attention to her ex- 
planation of books and their contents. The first day I went off so overwhelmed 
that I was ready to throw my books into a corner, so convinced was I of my utter 
inability to teach anything, so convinced of my having heretofore done it all the 
wrong way. The president is a born teacher of the superior sort. She is the 
very soul of this enterprise. 

We congratulate the Reading Circle that has such an accomplished president, 
and recommend our friend to take notes patiently and throw away no books, es- 
pecially none written by Catholic authors. 

* * * 

We charge nothing for advice to publishers. This hint is for them: 

“T notice a suggestion made in the Columbian Reading Union in regard to the 
reprinting of articles from back numbers of the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review and THE CATHOLIC WORLD. The suggestion seems to me a very happy 
one, and I would like to see it acted upon by having the poem ‘ The Cid,’ by Au- 
brey de Vere, which appeared in four numbers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
August-November, 1892, put in shape to be used by Reading Circles, as well as 
by students of literature in high-schools and academies. If it were gotten out in a 
neat, handy form, and properly advertised, I believe it would sell in large quan- 
tities. 

“ The Cassell Publishing Co. has his ‘ Legends of St. Patrick ’ in paper covers 
at ten cents. The essays by Brother Azarias, that appeared in the Quarterly, 
would also make a valuable book. MARGARET S. MOONEY, 

President St. Scholastica Reading Circle, Albany, N. Y.” 
* * * 

A very interesting method of studying an author was given by a writer in the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal. Select one of the best specimens of an author’s work— 
for F. Marion Crawford Saracinesca is to be chosen—then at the next meeting 
of the Reading Circle members may come with a little note-book in which is 
written what the opinion of the book is, any little anecdote about the characters or 
the places where the scene is laid, something that has been heard or read about 
the author, and a short personal opinion of the book as a specimen of good Eng- 
lish, as to what its influence would be on the average reader, and whether it is a 
book that might be called permanent or evanescent. 

These written opinions should not occupy more than five minutes in reading, 
and you will be surprised to find what a fund of information is yours when the 
evening is over; as for your own note-books, if you will only keep them, you will 
be still more surprised, as the years go by, to see what lucid ideas you had about 
the books you read and how you remembered them. In taking a book of poems 
it would not be necessary to read every poem in the book, but pick out the ones 
that you fancied; with a volume of history it will be wise to read it closely, not to 
attempt to have every member in the club read their opinions, though each one 
should write them, but the three or four, or five or six, who are mentally ahead of 
the others, should be asked what they have as a summing up. With a novel less 
care is necessary, though from many novels a great deal of history and a great 
deal of good pure English may be learned. 

* * oa 

The senior class in one of the leading Catholic academies of Pennsylvania 
had assigned as a subject for composition “ Indiscriminate Reading.” In the 
paper written by Miss Grace M. McElroy we find a graphic account of her visit 
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to a book-store, and her observations of the crowd which gathered for the weekly 
story-papers. She admits that girls have minds more or less fickle even when 
they leave school, and that some get very much absorbed with the romantic doings 
of Lord and the dreadful folly of Lady . The effect of such reading is to 
make the average girl discontented with her lot in life. ‘I have in view,” she 
writes, “a friend reared in the atmosphere of a Catholic home; her natural taste 
for literature has been directed by a wise father, and the consequence is that every 
womanly virtue has been developed, and a high, noble character formed, which is 
eminently fitted to guide and direct others in the path of right.” 

Miss Genevieve E. Reid admits that the neglect of Catholic literature is often 
apparent in the Catholics of the present day. ‘“ Does one out of ten read anything 
that is out of the usual run of the popular novel? It is only too true that they do 
not; that their interest is not awakened in that which they should seek to 
advance. And if this be true in a school where they have every advantage for 
Catholic training, how much more there is to fear out in the world! There the 
average girl is satisfied with the novel, because she has not acquired a higher 
taste.” 

* * * 

The Confraternity of St. Gabriel has for its spiritual director the learned 
chancellor of Philadelphia, Rev. James F. Loughlin, D.D. For almost five years 
it has been engaged in works of mercy for the spiritual consolation of the sick, 
and for converts suffering from the isolation which their change of faith has im- 
posed upon them. Under its auspices a circulating library has been established, 
and a considerable quantity of secular and religious literature has been collected 
and distributed. The Annual Record of the Confraternity contains this letter from 
a priest in South Carolina: “ Returning from an extended tour through my 
missions, of which I have fifty-three scattered through South Carolina, I find your 
kind letter. Permit me to express my high appreciation of the noble work your 
confraternity is engaged in. To alleviate the sorrows and the sufferings of the 
sick by furnishing them with reading matter which will elevate the soul to God is, 
indeed, a most beautiful Christian charity. None knows this better than the priest 
of God, who in his own small way, from time to time, does the work of your 
confraternity. 

Your other feature of providing healthful reading matter to converts is espe- 
cially commendable. The good effects from such a work cannot be over-estimated. 
We have many poor people in this mission who have been born and raised 
Catholics and who know of a Catholic church only by hearing of it, This mission 
covers an area of 12,000 square miles. We have fifty-three regular stations, 
covering a distance of 1,000 miles. All this territory is covered by one priest, and, 
although he changes his place of habitation every night, you can see how seldom 
these poor people have a chance of hearing God’s word from the pulpit. And 
there is no telling how much good a single newspaper may accomplish, both to 
our own people, by keeping before their minds the doctrines, practices, and pro- 
gress of the church, and to those outside the fold by dispelling prejudice and 
paving the way for conversion. 

All the members of my congregations that your Confraternity has favored are 
very grateful for your kindness, and you may rest assured that I keep you all in 
my unworthy prayers. J B——.” 

We have reason to believe that a great missionary work is waiting for mis- 
sionaries in the Southern States. Priests are obliged to travel vast distances. 
They can use to the best advantage Catholic literature which will preach the truth 
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silently. We hope that St. Gabriel’s Confraternity will be enabled to extend the 
work already begun in the rural districts where reading matter is so scarce and so 
eagerly sought after. On receipt of ten cents in postage the Secretary, Mrs. Isabel 
Whitely, 3803 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will send a copy of the Record. 

* : * * 

The Azarias Reading Circle at Syracuse, N. Y., is established under the 
fostering care of the Rev. John F. Mullany. It has prepared an extensive plan of 
study, which is here somewhat condensed that it may be used by other Reading 
Circles. Five numbers are assigned for each meeting; the last number is re- 


served for current topics: 

November—Literature: Jenkins (Shaw). Prose: Essays and _ Biographical 
Sketches. Talk on the Aim of Reading Circle, Rev. John F. Mullany. 
Evangeline, Part I., Longfellow. History: Czsar’s. First Invasion of 
Britain (Lingard). 

December—Paper on Catholic Veneration of the Cross, by Rev. J. Wilmes. 
History: Casar’s Second Invasion of Britain; Customs, Manners, Re- 
ligion, Government of Britain, to introduction of Christianity. Poetry: 
Evangeline, Part II. ‘ 

Fanuary—History: Christianity prior to Anglo-Saxon Period; Paper on Intro- 
duction of Christianity. Poetry: Courtship of Miles Standish ; Biographical 
Sketch of Longfellow. History: Anglo-Saxon Period; Paper: Synopsis 
of Anglo-Saxons. Literature: Development of Old English Thought, 
Brother Azarias; The Continental Homestead—Condition of Women. 
History : Danish Period; Essay on Life and Character of Edward the 
Confessor. Literature: Development of Old English Thought; Keltic 
Influence. History: Norman Conquest. Literature: Development of Old 
English Thought, to the Old Creed and the New. Poetry: Essay on Man, 
Pope; Hymn on the Nativity, Milton. History: Reign of Henry I. 
Literature: Development of Old English Thought; The English in their 
Insular Homestead, to St. Hilda. Poetry: Lycidas, Milton ; Elegy, Gray. 
Historical Review. 

February—History: To Plantagenets. Literature: Development of Old 
English Thought, chapter iv.; Essay: The Advantages and Disadvantages 
of the Feudal System. History: From Henry II. to Edward III. — Litera- 
ture: Development of Old English Thought, chapter v. Poetry: 
L’Allegro, Milton; Ode to St. Cecilia, Dryden. History: From Edward 
III. to Houses of Lancaster and York. Literature: Development of Old 
English Thought, chapter vi.; Essay on Life and Character of John 
Wycliffe. History: From Henry IV. to Henry VIII. Literature: Devel- 
opment of Old English Thought, chapter vii. Poetry: Paradise Lost, 
Book I., Milton. Paper on Magna Charta, William J. McClusky. 

March—History: Henry VIII. to James I. Literature : Development of Old 
English Thought, chapter viii. Paper: The so-called Reformation, Rev. 
John F. Mullany. History: James I. to Charles II. Literature: Middle 
English Period, Jenkins (Shaw). Poetry: Paradise Lost, Books II. and 
III. History: Charles II. to George I. Literature: Modern Period to 
William Shakspere. Poetry: Paradise Lost, Books IV. to VII. History: 
George I. to George III. Literature: To Section Second, The Augustan 
Age. Poetry: Paradise Lost, Books VII. to X. 

April—History: George III. to Victoria. Literature: Section Second, The 
Augustan Age. Poetry: Paradise Lost, completed. Prose: Reading, 
Utopia, More. History: Reign of Queen Victoria. Literature: Augustan 
Age, continued. Poetry: Julius Casar, Shakspere. History: English 
Constitution. Literature: Augustan Age, continued. Poetry: Il Pense- 
roso, Milton; Ode to a Skylark, Shelley. Prose: Reading, Utopia. 
History: Historical Review. Literature: Augustan Age, continued. 
Novel Reading: Kenilworth, Scott. Poetry: Princess, Tennyson. Paper 
on Life and Character of Orestes A. Brownson, William Lalor. 

May—Literature: Augustan Age, completed. Poetry: Idylls of the King, 
Tennyson; Merchant of Venice,Shakspere. Prose: Novel Reading, Kenil- 
worth completed. Literature: General Review. Poetry: Lalla Rookh, 
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Moore; The Deserted Village, Goldsmith. Essay on the Life and Char- 
acter of Thomas a Becket. Poetry: Lalla Rookh, continued; Lady of the 
Lake, Scott. Novel Reading: Ben Hur, Wallace. Poetry: Dante’s Infer- 
no; Locksley Hall, Tennyson. Prose: Ben Hur, completed. Talk on 
Dante, Rev. John F. Mullany. Poetry: Dante’s Inferno, completed. 
Prose: Reading of Callista, Newman. Biographical Sketch of Newman. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Lingard, Gibbons, Burnet, Hume, Green, Macaulay. Alzog’s Church History ; 
Darras’s Church History; Monks of the West, by Montalembert ; History of the 
Variations, by Bossuet; Protestantism and Catholicity, by Balmez; Mores Cath- 
olicz, by Kenelm Digby; History of the Reformation, by Cobbett; Historical 
Sketches, by Newman; English Cathedrals, Van Renselaer; Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, by Bede; Lies and Errors of History, by Parsons; Contemporaneous His- 
tory, by Fredet ; Genius of Christianity, by Chateaubriand ; Anglo-Saxon Antiqui- 
ties, by Lingard; Apostolic Succession, by Right Rev. Bishop Ryan; St. Thomas 
of Canterbury and His Biographers, Freeman ; Protestant Reformation, by Spald- 
ing; Thomas a Becket, by Aubrey de Vere ; Mary Tudor, same author; Sir Tho- 
mas More, by Bridgett; Early Churches in Britain, by Miss Allies; Life of Gre- 
gory -VII., Bowden; Our Christian Heritage, Cardinal Gibbons; Old English 
Literature, Brother Azarias; Books and Reading, Brother Azarias ; Philosophy 
of Literature, Brother Azarias; Phases of Thought and Criticism, Brother Aza- 
rias; English Literature (sixth edition), Arnold; English Literature, Hart; Eng- 
lish Literature, Taine; English Men of Letters, Morley. 

M. C. M. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 
Essays on Scandinavian Literature. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. Short 


Studies in Party Politics. By Noah Brooks. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, New York, Chicago, Toronto « 
Municipal Reform Movements in the United States. By William Howe Tol- 
man, Ph.D. With an introductory chapter by Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D.D. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston and New York: 
Latin Poetry. By R. Y. Tyrrell, Regius Professor of Greek in Dublin Uni- 
versity. Stortes of the Foot Hills. By Margaret Collier Graham, 
CASSELL PUBLISHING Co., New York: 
Old Age, and other Poems. By Frederick Emerson Brooks. 
3ENZIGER BROTHERS, New York : 
Our Lady the Mother of Good Counsel. By Georgina Gough. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., Chicago : 
Thoughts on Religion. By George John Romanes. The Free-Trade Strug- 
gle in England. By M. M. Trumbull. Second edition. 
MUEHLBAUER & BEHRLE, Chicago: 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary, according to the Roman Ritual. 
Office of the Dead. Latin and English. 
JOHN MuRpPHY & Co., Baltimore : 
Sacerdotis Vade-Mecum, seu Rubrica Generales Missalis Romani in Commo- 
diorem Celebrantium Usum. By Rev. J. L. Andrews. Meditations on the 
Way of the Cross. By the Abbé Henri Perreyve. Translated by Miss 
Emily V. Mason. 
HELENA T. GOESSMAN, Amherst, Mass.: 
The Christian Woman in Philanthropy. By the Publisher. 
OFFICE OF THE “ AVE MARIA,” Notre Dame, Ind.: 
A Short Cut to the True Church ; or, the Fact and the Word. By the Rev. 
Edmund Hill, C.P. Third edition. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston: 
Kleine Geschichten. By Dr. William Bernhardt. 
THE ARENA PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. : 
Meditations in Motley. By Walter Blackburne Harte. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


FRENCH STATESMEN ON SECULAR EDUCATION. 


(From the Literary Digest.) 

FOR nearly two decades France has been making an experiment of popular 
education entirely divorced from the religious factor. In place of the traditional 
religious instruction, a system of non-religious morality has been introduced. As 
early as the Paris Exposition, Dean Lichtenberger, of the Protestant Faculty of 
Paris, published in a memorial volume, prepared expressly for the Exposition ex- 
hibits, the opinions of leading educators of the country to the effect that the new 
experiment was a failure. Again and again since then have French statesmen 
declared that the absolute secularization of popular education in that land is a mis- 
take and is the cause of much of the degeneration of public morality. Just at pre- 
sent the question is again in the forefront in France, and a collection of opinions 
from various sources makes decidedly interesting reading. A collection of views 
has been made by the well-informed Paris correspondent of the influential journal 
Evangel.-Luth. Kirchenzettung, of Leipsic, and published in the sixth issue of the 
current year. 

M. Berenger, Vice-President of the Senate, who for years had been connected 
with the lamented De Pressensé in the struggle against public immorality, has re- 
cently written : 

“The immorality which is increasing in France at such a terrible rate must 
be ascribed chiefly to three sources, namely, the absence of all religious instruction 
,in the education of the children ; the lack of moral education ; and the lack of dis- 
cipline. Religion must again be put into its proper prominence, and a strong 
moral discipline must be exercised.” 

Among the educators who from pedagogical reasons have recently pro- 
nounced against the present system is the General School Superintendent, Felix 
Pécant, himself a liberal in religious matters. In a report to the Minister of 
Education he says that in general the pupils in France are learning better 
in the public schools than formerly, and then asks the question: “ But does 
all this training of the young make them better?” His answer is a decided 
negative. And while he thinks, from his liberal stand-point, that a better training 
in such branches as esthetics, literature, poetry, and music would elevate the moral 
standards and conduct, he is rather sharply criticised for such an opinion by the 
equally liberal Zemps. In characteristic words this journal says : 

“ The programme has been for more than ten years, under the semblance of 
religious neutrality, to make the ethical education in the schools to consist in the 
morality of scientific Positivism, 7. ¢., in the affirmation of the dignity of man, in 
the teaching of patriotism, in the worship of mankind. When then a child thus 
filled with exalted ideas of the dignity of mankind entered life, and in public assem- 
blies, in the shop and the walks of life, suddenly found out that man was a bad 
and wicked being (animal), that in his fatherland intrigues and injustice prevailed, 
that human society was full of passion and wrongs, what was the inevitable con- 
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sequence? What a contrast between what it learned in school and what it learns 
in actual life! This is the great disappointment which the morality of Positivism 
ever produces and will produce. Man was Auguste Comté’s God; but man is a 
kind of a god who puts an end to faith as soon as we become acquainted with his 
real being.” 

Professor Ernst Lavisse, the well-known advocate of Idealism, has in recent 
times again and again declared the non-religious character of France’s system’ of 
education to be the fundamental reason for the failure of the whole system. 
Among other things he says : 

“What have we made out of the education of youth? A series of teachings 
and examinations. But to believe that these constitute the elements of a good 
education is one of the lies of optimism current at school prize distribution. We 
have forgotten the real theory. Our whole educational machinery is arranged for 
the manufacture of diplomas, from the child upward to the age of the doctors and 
licentiates ; but neither our schools nor lycées, and still less the faculties, have at- 
tained to moral mediocrity [z/éeu]. 1 know this is a hard word, but the claim 
that neither our higher nor lower schools have attained to moral mediocrity is a 
true word.” 

The recently deceased minister, President Burdeau, who has himself broken 
with the Roman Catholic Church, and for the matter of that with the Church as 
such, writes to Lavisse in these words: 

“Tam firmly convinced that what you say is the truth. By making the only 
goal of our endeavor the prosperity of man, we forget that the true lever in the 
world and the safest source of happiness is found in self-sacrifice. The individual 
is a monster in nature, and it only attains its proper balance and health when it 
yields itself up to the whole as its ideal. As much as I admire the Greek philoso- 
pher, especially Socrates, yet I am of the opinion that it was Christ who spoke the 
greatest word that ever fell from human lips, when he declared that the suprema- 
cy of the earth and of the heavens belongs to those who know how to love and 
to sacrifice.” 





THE REVOLT OF ANGLICANISM. 


(H. Morden Bennett, in St. Luke's Magazine.) 

ONE of the principal things which detains so many who would otherwise 
become good Catholics is the marvellous vitality which Anglicanism has shown of 
late, and it was one of the last stumbling-blocks which the writer had to sur- 
mount. He saw around him, especially in later years, an apparently fully equipped 
Church, with her daily Communion Service and daily round of Choral Offices, 
attended by devout congregations ; her zealous clergy, visitors and teachers; her 
orderly rites and ceremonies; her missions and retreats; her free and open 
churches; her immense activity in church building and restoration; her foreign 
missions all over the world, etc. And, seeing all this, he had to ask himself the 
all-important question: Is not the Finger of God at work here? Can these dry 
bones of the last three centuries have quickened into life of themselves? And can 
a communion that shows such a resurrection be anything less than a part or 
branch of the one true Church? Here was a difficulty, and no small one is it to 
those who have never themselves experienced what it is to be a Catholic. Only 
the “ Kindly Light ” of Faith can overcome this difficulty, or show what the true 
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nature of all this movement is, viz.: a call from God to return to communion with 
the one true Church, in which all that is good in Anglicanism is to be found in 
superabundant measure, and of which everything good in Anglicanism is only an 
imperfect copy, with nothing original in it at all, except what little Church life has 
been retained through the three dark centuries of the past. For as soon as this 
Light has shone upon one in some slight degree, and one has begun to think a 
little, and to look beneath the surface of things, a very different state of things is 
disclosed to that which outwardly appears. To begin with, much of this grand 
edifice, erected by High-Church workmen chiefly, rests on a foundation of disobe- 
dience—disobedience to Privy Council and Ecclesiastical Courts of Law, disobe- 
dience to bishops, disobedience to Prayer-book regulations, disobedience to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. In the second place, the tendency to borrow (without 
acknowledgment) everything that may be of service from “ Roman” sources, and, 
at the same time to forbid entrance into “ Roman” churches, and the use of 
“ Roman” books, shows a spirit that makes for division rather than for peace and 
union, 





THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


(The Homiletic Review.) 


THERE is no hope of a settlement of the existing troubles so long as the rela- 
tions between capital and labor are impersonal, so long as men are estimated 
merely according to the amount of work they can perform, and so long as servants 
are nothing but “help” and laborers nothing but “hands.” Usually those 
dependent on a wage for their living are more highly regarded and better treated 
in a republic than in the old monarchies ; but even in the United States they are 
frequently treated with an insolence which is an insult to all the better instincts 
of manhood and womanhood. There are large circles in which labor is deemed 
unworthy of a gentleman and lady, and in which those obliged to perform it are 
looked down upon as an inferior class. 

The continuance of this condition not only means godlessness and inhuman- 
ity, but also serious danger. Laborers are determined not to submit to such treat- 
ment, and every human being declares that they are right. But how can the right 
relation be established between the different classes? We answer, by fersonal 
contact. ‘They must learn to know each other better. It will then be found that 
broadcloth can cover a noble heart, and that the most aspiring souls and most 
upright characters can be found among the toiling masses. . . . 

Experience both in America and Europe proves that in very many cases the 
best gifts are personal, and do not consist of money, food, or clothing. The most 
valuable help is that which enables the poor to help themselves, which educates 
them, teaches them self-respect, cleanliness, industry, and economy, and which 
gives them the conditions to rise by their own foresight and energy. Often what 
the poor have made is far more valuable to them than what is given to them. 
Able and worthy men do not want to be treated as paupers, but they ask only for 
such conditions as will enable them to help themselves. 
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On Wednesday, October 2, 1895, the Catholic University of 
America will open four Departments for lay students, as follows : 
1. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY : 

Including full courses in Logic, Certitude, Metaphysics, Cosmology, 
Rational and Experimental Psychology, Ethics, Sociology, Relations 
of Philosophy to the Natural Sciences and to Religion. 

These courses will lead up to the degrees of A. M. and Ph. D. 
Students who have not already taken the degree of A. B. at some 
recognized College, will be required to stand their examination for it 

























soon after entering the University. 

2. DEPARTMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL AND APPLIED SCIENCES: 
Including full courses in Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemis- 
try, Botany, Zodlogy, with Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical 
Engineering, and the fundamentals of Philosophy. 

In this Department also students may take the degrees of A. M. 
and Ph. D., the conditions as to the A. B. being as above. Or they 
may receive the Diploma of Civil, Electrical, or Mechanical Engi- 
neer; in which case the educational requirements for admission will 
be those usually demanded in Schools of Technology. 

3. DEPARTMENT OF LETTERS: 
Including full courses in Hebrew, Syriac, Assyrian, Arabic, Coptic, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, and English Language and Litera- 
ture, with the fundamentals of Philosophy. 

Degrees and requirements as in the Department of Philosophy. 

4- DEPARTMENT OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 
Including full courses in Ethics and Sociology, Economics, Political 
Science, and Law. 

In this Department students will be prepared for admission to 
the Bar, and for the degrees of LL. B., LL.M., and LL.D. They 
must prove by examination, or by proper certificates, that their pre- 
vious education has fitted them for these studies. 

















; 

: In any of the Departments, students not aspiring to degrees may 
be admitted, ds special students, to follow any special courses for 
which they are fitted. 

Annual fee for all courses, $100. Special rates for special 
students. 

Thirty scholarships of $100 each, that is to say, exempting from 
the annual fee, will be awarded to students proved by competitive 
examination or by satisfactory testimonials to be exceptionally 
deserving. 

For further particulars, apply to Rev. Professor Edward A. Pace, 
Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, or to Professor William C. Robin- 
son, Dean of the Faculty of the Social Sciences, at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 

JOHN J. KEANE, Rector. 
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